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“AS WE ‘SEE Ir | 
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ARTLY hidden away in a. remote 
P corner of last Wednesday's Chica-, 
go Tribune was a little news item 
that had the kick of a Missouri mule 
in it. According to the story, the 
French government handed over to. 
the Spviet government the Russian 
ships that were held in a French port, 


pending certain negotls = that were 


and Mos- 


includes dreadnaughts, 


HE fleet meh 
battle cruisers, destroyers and su 
marines, a valuable acquisition to the 
Rea navy in the Black Sea. Roumania 
will see red and Britain will find her 


prospects blacker than ever. It ap 

pears that Russia and nce have 
come to terms over the de ques- 
tion of indebtedness, and what we 


read of, the terms are véry favorable 
to the Russian workefs and peasants 
under the circumstances. Russia agrees 
to pay the small French bond holders 
v hat they lent Russia under the old 
regime, but the payments will be 
made in paper francs and not in gold. 
hose who know the present condition 
ci the franc will get the point. 
* ¢s ® 


NDER the terms of the agreement, 
granting that the reports are cor- 
rect, France agrees to extend large 
credits to the Soviet go ent in 
return for a contract to help in the 
roconstruction of Russian industries. 
Dritein is looking at this phenomen- 
jaundiced eye. Franco- 
Russian companies will be formed to 
exploit mines, forests, factories, and 
oll flelds in Russia. The agreement 
explains recent tight rope walking 
stunts om the part of Briand, French 
premier. 3 
„8 „ N 
EN Britain began organizing an 
anti-Soviet bloc, France appeared 
to be receptive. Briand replied to 
Chamberlain's invitation to come in 
and share in the fuh, with an accept- 


‘ance in principle, practically compli- 


menting the British on their altruis- 
tic work in behalf of civilization, but 
hinting that France had not yet ar- 
rived at the state of human perfec- 
tion which would permit her to par- 


ticipate in such hazardous sport. It | * 


seems that Chamberlain 


as if France were willing, he kis | ° 
| in Dickens’ novel. 


1 . 
N the meantime, France had a com- 
mission in Moscow which was ne- 


gotiating over the old debts and oth- | 


er matters. Only last week Briand 
fiew over to Britain and climbed up 
the backstairs at Downing street to 
have a very, very secret conversation 
with the British foreign secretary. So 


serious was the situation that the wily. 


Frenchman insisted that nothing must’ 
be @iscussed except matters on which 
there is mutual agreement. During 
the discussion, if discussion, it may 
be called, Briand flaghed the tenta- 
tive agreement between France and 
Russia on Chamberlain, and politely 
inquired how was the security pact 
getting along? 
> * * 
RIAND was awfully glad to see 
England trying to protect civiliza- 
tion from Bolshevism. Really, France 
is doing the same thing in Morocco, 
only in.Morocco civilization is being 
saved from the inferior culture of 
Abd-el-Krim. Briand. asked Cham- 
berlain for a match and snickered as’ 
much as to say, “You know what I 
mean and I know what you mean. We 
are a pair of damn liars and none of 
us believes the othef.” The news- 
papers said that Chamberlain and 
Briand were in perfect harmony. They 
were, simply because they discussed 
nothing. 
8 * 
ANCE was once the most bitter 
enemy of Soviet Russia in Eu- 
(Continued on page 2) 
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NEW YORK 
EDITION 


8 Workers to 
Answer Sigman Gang 


This issue of the DAILY 
WORKER went to press too early 
to obtain ne of the stoppage 
demonstration of the cloak and 
dressmakers of New York City, 
called by the Joint Action Com- 
mittee of Locals 2, 9 and 22 for 
late Thursday afternoon as spoken 
of in the following dispatch on the 
eve of the demonstration: 

9 . 8 

NEW YORK CITY, Aug. 20.—The 
stoppage today is the culmination of 
a fight between the three locals and 
the officials of the union which has 
been going on for over two months. 
it is called as a protest againet the 
interference of the employers in this 
internal union quarrel, to warn them 
not to take advantage of the present 
situation to lower the standards in the | 
shops and also to reiterate the de- 
mands of the three locals for rein- 
statement of their expelled officers, 
for the resignation of President Sig- 
man, and for a reorganization of the 
New York Joint Board of the union. 

With banners and brass bands the 
workers are to march from their shops 
to ten meeting halls on lower Man- 
hattan, and there vote as to whether 
a general stoppage shall be called in 
the industry to enforce the demands 
of these locals which comprise 60 per 
cent of the union members in New 
York City. 
To Call Sigman-Boss Combine’s Bluff. 

„This will be the greatest demon- 
stration held in this city for years,” 
says Louis Hyman, chairman of the 
Joint Committee of Action, “and we 
expect it to show, once and for all 
that the majority of the workers 
behind our three locals in their fight 
for a reorganized, democratic union. 


are | 


(Special to The Dally Worker) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., Aug. 20. 
—Paul Crouch and Walter Trum- 
peng victims of U. 8. army court 

ial from the Schofield Barracks 
in the Hawallan islands, have ar- 
rived here by army transport on 
August 14. Their case is being le- 


Labor Defense, which has engaged 
Attorney Austin Lewie to work for 
their release. 

The two soldiers, who have de- 
elared their adhesion to the 
muniet movement, for which dec- 
laration they were made the we- 


legal’ verdicts of a mi 
se now vg ar in the infamous 


noted for its hareh and brutal treat’ 
ment of all soldiers who. fall Into 


dolly cared for by the International | 


time of military persecution and u- 


Francisco Bay—a prison | 
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cution, has 
) the. mainiand 
the case 
court at 
dete conse made 
Labor Defense 
the engage- 


land hop pickers’ strike 12 years 
ago, as well as the defender of a 
great many more recent cases of the 
I. W. W. victims of Califomfia re- 
action, is proceeding with the neces- 
sary documentation to enter the 
courts in San Francisco with a de- 
mand for release of Crouch and 
Trumbull as being illegally im- 
prisoned. 

Before their living burial behind 
the silent. Walls of their isiand 
prison began, the two Communist 
soldiers sent final farewell greet- 
ings to the revolutionary workers 
of all the world, thanked the Inter- 


national Labor Defense and all other 


friends Who had aided them and 
emphatically re-asserted their pledge 
that when their term is over they 


Wil emerge with their convictions 
only 


strengthened by prison, to 
work for the n revolution. 


DELIGH TFU [—BU TH 
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Abr THE WORKERS 


Perens) the — 22 is in fred 2 


2 intends to force the officials | © 9 5 6 


union to listen to them. They 
20 ‘refusing to be terrorized by gang- 
sters or by threats of employérs. They 
intend to win this fight for a union 
cleared of its corrupt political ma- 
chine, and run by the workers them- 
selves.” 
No Legal Bar to Lett Wing Picketing. 

An important decision was rendered 
in Jefferson Market court by Magis- 
trate Richard McKiniry in the case of 
two members of the three suspended 
locals who had been arrested for pick- 
eting. 

This Was a case to test the right of 
these workers to picket peacefully and 
they were arrested in front of 164 
West 25th street, on a_ technical 
charge of disorderly conduct. The of- 
ficer testified that the two picketers 
were creating no disturbance and that 
they were not blocking traffic. 

Magistrate McKiniry ruled that no 
matter what faction or what union a 
person belongs to, or whether he be- 
longs to no union at all, he may go 
on strike, and it is perfectly lawful 
for him to picket peacefully and he is 
not subject to arrest. This ruling will 
make it impossible for the Joint Board 
to continue its provocative tactics in 
front of shops where the Joint Com- 
mittee of Action has declared a strike. 
These strikes have been called in 
shops where workers were discharged 
by. order of the Joint Board for their 
sympathy with Locals 2, 9 and 22, 


— — 


THREATS AND LIES FAIL TO FREE 
GERMAN FASCIST TERRORISTS WHO 
CONFESSED ANTI-SOVIET DESIGNS 


MOSCOW, U. S. 8. N rhe three German fascists, Kindermann, Dittmar 
and Wolscht, who were sentenced to death by a Soviet court, failed to gain 


their freedom by hysterically lieing just before the court passed sentence. 


Only Dittmar, who declared his visit had changed his opinions of the Soviet 
Union steod by his confessions to the last. 


Kindermann, by trying to explain his confession “paychologically”, en 


meshed himself in numerous contra- 
dictions. Wolscht was defiant, and 
declared the German fascists would 
have revenge. 

The German legationsrat, Hilger, ap- 
peared in court. He came to the trial 
from the embassy, to attempt to save 
the fascists who admitted planning at- 
tempts on the life of Trotsky and 
Stalin, and other anti-Soviet terror- 
istic plots. 

Organization Consul’: \ yoked Trip, 

The defending adde Duchovski, 
made a declaration to the effect that 
he did not feel himself in a position 
to deliver the speech for the defense 


of Kindermann as the accused had 


maintained no contact with him thru- | 


out the course of the whole proceed- 


(Continued on page 3 


ings and had given him no indication | 
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Boishevization of the party. 


IMPERIALISTS REFUSE AUTONOMY 
TO CHINA, EVEN ON ITS TARIFF 


(Special to The 


Daily Worker) 4 


TOKIO, August 20.—it was learned officially here today that the im- 
perialist powers have decided to refuse China’s request that the question of 
customs autonomy be included in the agenda of the Peking customs con- 


ference scheduled to open October 26. 
it has been agreed by the eight 


powers signatory to the Washington 


traety, it was learned, that the conference agenda shall embrace only the 


matters stipulated by the Washington 


treaty, 


After the concluslon of the customs conference, the powers will hear 


China's requests for consideration of 


extraneous subjects and decide’ then 


what action is ta be taken on such requests. 
A note coriveying this decision to China is being prepared, 


There are 54 delegates to be seated, and the delegates supporting the 
Central Executive Committee are in overwhelming majority of the conven- 
tion, the minority faction having won only one distriet convention com- 
pletely, that of Pittsburgh, with all other districts except Boston being carried | 
3 the Central Executive Committee, many of them, ase Chicago, not even 
electing a single delegate. supporting 


the opposition to the C. E. C. 


The decision of the Communist In- 
ternational upon the points at dis- 
pute, however was given recently, in 
which the errors it stated had been 
found on both sides have been cor- 
rected and a new program given of 
Bolghevization, reorganization. and 
unity of the Communist elements in 
both groups to fight the right wing 
danger which menaces the — of 
the party. 


Unity upon the basis of the. reselu- 
tions, adopted umanimously by, the 
Parity Commission, is expected to be 
the keynote of the present conven- 
tion. The first two conventions of the 
party were held in New Tork, the 


(Continued on page 2) 


Bomb Placed at Home f Union Pressman 


WORKERS PARTY OPENS FOURTH — 
CONVENTION AT CHICAGO TODAY 


The fourth convention. ef the Workers (Communist) Party of America 
will open at 2 p. m. this afternoon, at Imperial Hall, 2409 North Halsted St. 

Delegates from the various districts were arriving Wednesday and 
Thursday in preparation for the convention which is to unite. all Com- 
munist elements in the party against the non-Communist right wing, which 
the Communist International has pointed out as the enemy of the unity and 


BERRY'S GANG 
SUSPECTED. OF 
TERROR REIGN 


Girl Stamps Out Lighted 


Fuse; Saves Lives 


The night after the home of James 
King, locked out Cuneo pressman, was 
shot up by gangsters believed to be 
acting under the direction of Chicago | 


agents of George L. Berry, president 
of the |. P. P and A. U., an attempt 
was made to blow up the home of 
Jimmy Brandt, 4220 North Whipple 
street. Brand is an active leader in 
the fight against Berry and his tool, 


(Continued on page 2) 


~ AMALGAMATED OFFICIAL TAKEN TO. 
ese 
FRAME UP, BAIL 58 00 


spiracy,” and later released on 


employes in Chicago. 


on the “conspiracy” charge. 
after being arraigned before 
justice of the peace H., C. Coul- 
son. His bond was placed at 
$10,000. 


Hearing on August 29. 


The Amalgamated’s Waukegan law- 
yers brot Rissman before circuit Jud- 
ge C. C. Edwards on a writ of habeas 
corpus, and attempted to obtain a re- 
duction in the bonds. Edwards set the 
bail at $8,000.00 and set the case for 
hearing August 29. 

That the chamber of commerce, 
working in alliance with the charmber 
of commerce in Chicago, which has 
aided the International company, is 
back of the arrest is evidenced by sta- 
tements made by Frank Fowler, sec- 
retary of the chamber of commerce at 
the Waukegan council meeting August 
17. 

Fowler pointed out that the cham- 
ber of commerce had offered a reward 
of a thousand dollars for anyone fast- 
ened with the acid throwing—and the 
chamber of commerce prefers to fra- 
me-up union men. 

Fowler, a former Chicago alderman, 
closely connected with the Chicago 
manufacturers, said in the council 
meeting that J. V. Balz, a city com- 
missioner and ex-officio chief of police, 
was “the greatest exponent of ineffi- 
2 I have ever known“, because 
he did mot bring in union men and 
charge them with the acid throwing. 

The 


warrant for Rissman’s a 
was signed by States attogpeP 
Smith. : 


PPO erlkere in Court Today. 


The sixteen members of the Almalga- 

mated Clothing Workers charged with 
“conspiracy” will appear before Judge 

John Lyle at the Maxwell St. police 
court this morning for hearing. Wil- 
liam A. Cunnea, lawyer for the Amal- 
gamated, will ask for a change of ve- 
nue, because Judse Lyle has already 
stated he believes some of the union 
men guilty of slugging. 

Most of the union members, who 
were arrested following a raid on the 
Amalgamated headquarters conducted 
by Mike Grady, slugging cop, on a 
search warrant signed by Ray Reeder, 
secretary of the Imternational Tailor- 
ing Company, are striking employes of 
the firm. 

Not only the raids and arrests con- 
ducted by the Amalgamated, but the 
arrest yesterday of Rissman, are dec- 
lared by Amalgamated members to be 
attempts of the garment bosses to 
break the strike. 

Three pickets were arrested yester- 
day. They were Florence Nathan, 
Mary Shymeheck and Hymen Frank. 
All were released on bail. The three 
strikers were merely walking the pick- 
et line when arrested. 


Financial Aid Pledged. 

At the meeting, of shop chairmen of 
the Amalgamated held in the Labor 
Lyceum, Ogden and Kedzie avenues, 
all present pledged as much financial 
aid to the strikers as is necessary to 
bring the conflict to a successtul con- 
clusion. 


Sidney Rissman, assistant manager of the joint Bs 2 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
yesterday, and taken to Waukegan on a Warrant charging “con- 


was arrested at his home 


,000 bond. 


Rissman’s arrest was instigated by the Waukegan chamber 
of commerce, which is attempting to frame-up the Amalgamated 
for a raid on a tailor shop here last week and thus aid the Inter- 
national Tailoring company break the strike of the company’s 


Rissman was taken from his Chicago home by a deputy © 


sheriff, and lodged in jail here? 


| 


MAJAH BERRY 
AS LOOTER OF 
UNION FUNDS 


Chicago Press Get on 
His Crooked Trail 


This le the seventh of a series of 
articles exposing the c career 
of George L. Berry, pr of the 


International Printing Presemen's and. 


Assistants’ Union. The members ef 
the International union afte now de 
termined to get rid of Berry and Ber- 
rylem. 
8 s ®6 

For a long time there was a general 
feeling among the most active mem- 
bers of the Internationa] Printing 
Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union that 
there wad something wrong with the 


financial management of the interna- 


tional union. The editorial in the 
Rogersville Review convinced the 
membership that Berry was playing 
for big stakes and that he was using 
the funds of the union to further 
his own political and business ambi- 
tions. 

After August 31, 1918, financial re- 
ports ceased to come from dead 


quarters altho the lews of the union“ 


demand that reports of the secretary- 
treasurer must be sent out every 
three months. 

The international union had an in- 
come of $400,000 per annum, had 
loaned large sums of money from the 
pension fund in “real. estate invest- 
ments” but had not taken up the 
mortgage held on the home by the 
Hawkins county bank for eight years, 
which amounted to only $20,000, a 
very small sum compared to what 
was loaned out on real estate invest- 
ments. According to Orr's reports all 
other funds were taken out of the pen- 


(sion fund. 


A Second Henry Ford. 

It should not be forgotten that 
when Berry ran for the demoeratic 
nomination for vice-president of the 
United States, his publicity staff 
enumerated the number of tudustrial 
enterprises he launched. Dyery one 
of those enterprises was financed by 
money taken from the pension fund 
and war emergency fund. This money 
was subscribed by the members of the 
union, and here was the “majah” 
posing as a secnod edition of Henry 
Ford, and climbing up the ladder of 
his ambition built from the money 
wrung from the sweat and blood of 
the members of the intrenational 
union. Is it any wonder that the mem- 
bers of the international union re- 
volted? And it is because they pro- 
tested against this kind of conduct 
that men like Barney Nolan, Jim 


(Continued on page 2) 


ZEIGLER, III., 


of the Illinois District 12 of the U 


into service and dozens of 


were deputized by.the anti-klan may- 
or, Murphy Smith. The long string of 
flats, the buildings. where scores of 


miners’ families live, were veritable 
* 


Halt Wall St. Propaganda in Mongolia 


PEKING, August 20.— The decision of the Mongolian government not to 


History under the leadership of Roy 


here today. 


4 


ARMED ZEIGLER MINERS DEFEND 
HOMES AGAINST TERRORIZATION 
| BY KLAN AND FARRINGTON GANG 


August 20.— With the whips of hunger, union blacklist 
of the Farrington machine, the menace of prison and even armed force, the 
dark forces combined in the coal operator Farrington-faker-ku-klux-klan con- 
Spiracy are trying to crush the revolt of the Zeigler miners who struck more 
than ten days ago against the illegal removal of Henry Corbishley and other 
local union officers: by the traitorous officials, Fox and Cobb or Sub-District 9 
„M. 
Last night, Zeigler flew to arms after keeping all night vigil yesterday, 


W. of A. 


miners 


Chapman Andrews, because of alleged | 
interference in politics by members of the party was delivered to Andrews 


| them 
| 
} 


' | | four southern counties, 
permit further researches in Mongolia by the American Museum of Natural | 


when word came that the hated K. K. K. were about to stage a raid of ter- 
| rorization to frighten the miners back #—— ca 
to work in behalf of Farrington and | barracks, with miners standing as sen 
the coal operators tries all night. 
All available fires irms were pressed | 


Nor is this all play and practice 
for the 


miners’ vigilance had its re. 
sult in the fact that the K. K. K. 
altho’ it sent scout auto cars into 
Zeigler, got cold feet when’ these 


scouts reported that the Zeigler min- 
ers were prepared to defend their fam- 
ilies and their homes. 

Refuse to be Terrorized. 

K. K. K. had gathered from 
keagles, kow: 
ards and all, to make a raid to terror- 
ize the Zeigler miners and frighten 
back to work. But they got 


(Continued on page 6,) 
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Another 


“RS LOOTER OF 
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Chicago press Cet on 
His Crooked Trail 


(Continued from page 1) 
Bagley and David Simons in New 
York and the pressmen’s union in 
Chicago were crucified by this capital- 
ist stoolpigeon and fake patriot, 

Another Grafting Scheme. 

About this time, Berry sent out his 
call for the “war emergency fund” 
assessment. Many of the local unions 
feeling that Berry would loot it as 
he had looted the pension fund, voted 
against it. The “majah” made use 
of all the patriotic bunk that the cap- 
italists were using to make the work- 
ers believe they were fighting for 
something noble instead fo the filthy 


dollars of the House of Morgan. Berry 


waved the American flag before the 
eyes of the member But the 
members of Pressmen's Union No. 3 
were not fooled. 

In August, 1919, William J. Geary 
and John J. Collins, school and home 
trustees, appeared before the exe- 
cutive committee of the Chicago 
Printing Pressmen’s Union No, 3 of 
which they were members and stated 
that they were not satisfied with the 
financial reports sent ont by Secretary- 
Treasurer Orr. Geary and Collins in- 
formed the executive board of No. 3 
that no meetings of the international 
executive board were held for one 
year and that they wanted an investi- 
gation into the financial affairs of the 
internatoinal union. The members 
then gave Collins and Geary and the 
executive board of No. 3 power to 
take up the matter of a complete in- 
vestigation of the financial] affairs of 
the international union. 

When this information reached the 
“majah” he got the political shivers. 
Diplomatic ilimess is a most con- 
venient malady when a person wants 
to evade some unpleasant duty. So 
when Trustee Collins was jo install 
the home trustees and the officers of 
the international union for the ensu- 
ing two years Berry got conveniently 
stricken with illness. Secretary-Treas- 
urer Orr was in Cincinnati at the 
time. President Berry was in Chica- 
Zo two days before the installation 
of the officers, altho this fact was un- 
known at the time to either trustees 
and the board of directors, Berry 
jumped to Cincinnati. Berry was in- 
vited to Chicago but he claimed the 
expense was too much. This from a 
man who burned up more than $150,- 
000 in breaking the pressmen’s strike 
in New York in 1919. 

All the officers and trustees with 
the exception of Berry and Orr were 
installed in Chicago. The “majah” 
instructed Trustee Collins to come to 
Cincinnati to install Berry and Orr, 
Berry was not concerned with the ex- 
pense. What he was worried about, 


Was a joint meeting of the unte 


and the board of directors. 

On the advice of the executive board 
of Pressmen’s Union No. 3, Trustees: 
Geary and Collins went to Cincinna 
for the donble purpose of installing 
the two fakers and also to put cer- 
tain quesfions to them. 

When they arrived in Cincinnati 
the “majah” was sick in bed. He was 


| so sick that he could 
Callins had to “an 


ing questions 


could go to the home 
if they wished, an 


the pressmen wanted 


Berry. The letter 


tary-treasurer. 


claim of irregularity 


in addition to the 


the pension fund. 


itiated. 


a conference to talk 


At this conference 


ment. The Chicago 
plained that they had 


It developed that 
Mercantile comipany, 
Hydro- Hlectrie 
Clinchfleld Land and 


state of Tennessee. 
* * * 


tional Union. 


out from the sheets to get installed. 
noit“ him in bed. 

Collins and Geary put several lead- 

Berry and Orr con- 

cerning the Baden condition of the 

home properties. Berry said that they 


impossible 
ceeding, or else they could return to 
Chicago and propound questions for 
submission to him, embodying what 


the affairs of the international union. 
Framed the Question6. 

The trustes returned to Chicago 
and after consulting with the officers 
of Local No. 3, fourteen questions 
relating to the financial affairs of the 
international union were addressed to 


questions was signed by Wm. L. Haas, 
president and John J. 


Despite this investigation by Press- 
men’s Local No, 3, Berry claimed that }per week. The men now work seven 
“not one written line of protest or 


have ever been submitted to the offic- 
ers of the International Union.” 


Berry had received a letter from the 
officers of Pressmen’s Union No. 3, 
demanding an explanation of the un- 
accounted for balance of $20,285.41" in 
‘Berry 
France to work for the House of Mor- 
gan shortly after the investigation 
into his money transactions were in- 


Called First Conference. 


In February, 1919, the Philadelphia 
Pressmen's Union sent out a call for 


concerning the affairs of the union. 
Locals from Chicago, New York and 
St. Louis attended. There were no 
plans formulated at that conference 
but in April of the same year a con- 
ference was held in Chicago at which 
23 unions were represented, coming 
from all parts of the country. 


learned how Berry juggled the refer- 
endum on the war emergency assess- 


tion to prevent Berry from forcing 
them to pay the assessment. 


the Clinchfield: 
company and 


pany were the personal properties of 
“Majah” George L. Berry and were 
incorporated under their names in the 


The next article of this series will 
continue the expose of Berry's jug- 
gling of the funds of ‘the Interna- 


not ever crawl | 


HEBREW BUTCHERS |: 
SEEK AGREEMENT 


and investigate 
pro- 


No More 7 Day Week 


Demanded 
to know about 


By ABE KLEIN. 


The officers of the Hebrew Butchers 
Local Union 596 of the Amalgamated 
Meat: Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America are engaged in ne- 
gotiating an agrement to replace the 
old agreement which expires on 
Sept. 1. 

The demands of the Hebrew butch- 
ers are a raise of $5 per week for 
apprentices, from $35 to $40, and for 
first hand butchers from $46 to $60 


containing the 


Knapp, secre- 


days a week, and they demand that 
they be allowed Sunday off, as they 
are inhumanly driven at present with 
a working week of 70 hours. 

No understanding has been reached 
at present, but the men are deter- 
-mined that these demands shall be 
granted even if they have to strike 
for them, should the bosses continue 
their refusal. 


The negotiating committee for the 
union consists of the president, busi- 
ness agent, secretary and other local 
union officials. 


AS WE SEE IT | 


(Continued from page 1) 


or dishonesty 


And 
investigation, 


left for 


over matters 


rope. But a great change has taken 
place. Soviet Russia is getting strong 
while France is getting weak. Bri- 
tain has now taken France's place as 
the leading foe of the workers’ repub- 
lic. But Britain will be sorry she as- 
sumed the responsibility. Japan in 
Asia and France in Europe have now 
come to terms, with the Soviet pow- 
er. This will be taken by the social- 
ists to mean that the Soviet govern- 
ment has surrendered to the capital- 
ists. It is the other way around. 
* 7 * 

OTH powers, Japan and France 

tought Russia until they both 
learned they were biting granite. Sov- 
iet Russia is gradually building up 
her industries. Even without foreign 
credits this can be done slowly. With 
foreign credits it can be done more 
rapidly. The workers and peasants 
retain political power and the masses 
are being constantly educated along 
Communist lines, In the capitalist 
countries the, revolutinary movement 
countries the. revolutionary movement 


the delegates 


pressmen ex- 
taken legal ac- 


the Clinchfield 
the 
Lumber com- 


committee announced 


cast for Brookhart and 


Steck Holds His Lead. 4 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 20.— With the 
recount complete in 61 counties, Dan- 
iel F. Steck, democrat, has a lead of 
11,025 votes over Senator Smith W. 
Brookhart in the contested Iowa sena- 
torial election, the senate elections 


The total uncontested vote was: 
Steck, 246,174; Brookhart, 235,149. 

A total of 3,641 individual ballots 
was challenged of which 4,296 were 


of Soviet Russia are being built with 
the aid of foreign credits those very 
powers who ‘are granting the credits | 
see the workers ‘In their own coun- 
tries every day increasing their pow- 
er and preparing to become the rul- 
ing class, It fs an interesting study. 


Hold U. §,-Canadian Confab. 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 20.—A confer: 
ence to agree upon regulations for the 
enforcement of the anti-smuggling 
treaty between the United States and 
Canada st at the treasury depart- 
ment. i / 


today. 


1,345 for Steck. 


quake early today. 


ported, The temblor 
populace badly. 


Quake Busy in Japan. 


TOKIO, Aug, 20.—<Aicha and Gifu 
| prefectures were shaken by an earth- 


stopped in Nagoya and other cities, 
but no serious damage has been re- 


Fire Routs Parisites. 

OCEAN GROVE, N. J., Aug. 20.— 
Fire early today swept the North End 
hotel, a seaside resort here, driving 
400 guests from their rooms and de- 
stroying the hotel, 


Clocks were 


frightened the 


Build the DAILY WORKER. 


[Short Term] 


= 
i 
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— 


B-Month Sub to the DAILY 
WORKER .. Seanad 


MOY FLIGHT FROM SIBERIA... 


— — — — 


My Flight 
“wed Siberia Advantage! 


Written by Leon Trotsky 


—a most interesting ad- 
venture story of escape 
from exile in Siberia— 
bound in board covers— 
is being given with every 
3-month subscription to 


the DAILY WORKER. 


2.00 
8 91.00 


* 82:50 


53.00 in Chicago 


- — — — 


[Long Term] 


‘Russia Today 


The official report of the 
British trade union dele- 
gation to Soviet Russia— 
in book form—bound in 
attractive duroflex covers 
a permanent record of 
the accomplishments of 
the world's first workers’ 


rw’ 
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NEW YORK,‘ A . 20.—James * 
of in- 
1 Russia to- 
¥ } 

oodrich was accompanied by Dr. 
Ff. A, Golder, of Leland Stanford 
University, Both are delegates to 
the 200th anniversary of the organ- 
ization of the academy of sciences 
in Leningrad. 


U 


STER 


NEWPORT, R. 


, Aus. 20.—Forty 
dead, others still n in agony 


between life and death and many of 
and disfigured for.jifey-this is the 
terrible toll recorded thus far in the 
excursion steamer 8 boiler ex- 
plosion disaster. 

The cause of thg disaster is laid 
entirely to capitalist greed. The state 
investigators’ report.states they found 
the boiler old, deteriorated by wear 
and thinned down in many places and 
not in a condition to be used. Many 
repairs in the boiler prove that it 
was completely worn out. 

The steamer, built in Wisconsin in 
1909, is reported to have suffered from 


\his trip was delayed because a patch 
had 40 be welded on the boiler. In 
this condition the boat was used and 
the lives of 700 excursionists were 
imperiled with the negulting disaster. 

As young people, were, dancing to 
the strains of a jasg orchestra, there 
was a concussion followed by a cloud 
of steam. Stifled by tha steam and 
with their flesh cooked,, men, women 
and children rushed, plindly about the 
decks, some of them Jeaping over- 


N 1 
The bursting of a, pipe in the bot- 
tom of the boat caused the disaster. 


Berry 8 n. a 
* error + 
(Continued, a trait’ page 1 


local President ane fg Franklin 
9 2 


game address, 
* found two one- 
namite, heavily cov- 
ered with friction, tape, in the hall en- 
trance door, A long piece of fuse was 
lighted. With remarkable presence of 
mind she stamped out the fuse and 
threw the dynamite into the adjoining 
> * | 

When Brandt neee he went 
to pick up the dyn and by that 
time several children between the 
ages of four and ten were playing with 
the bomb. Brandt took the dynamite 
into the house. b. n 

In the meantime officer McCarthy 
from the Irving Park station called at 
the house and took the dynamite to 
the station. 

The apartment is filled with women 
and children, and but for the presence 
of mind of Miss Clark it is more than 
likely that several lives would be lost. 

The bombing is attributed to the ac- 
tivity of Jimmy Brandt in fighting 
against Berry and his cohorts and 
also the scab printing companies in 
Chicago that fear a new leadership 
‘in the union. 

During the last election in the union 
Brandt carried on a vigorous campaign 
against Berry and President Crambert 
of Franklin Union No. 4. A slugging 
committee was organized to beat up 
the progressives, including Brandt, but 
the sluggers got the worst of it. 

Further developments in the shoot- 
ing up of the home ef James King, 
2622 North Austin awenue, are: 

A woman who lives in a neighboring 
house witnessed the shooting which 
took place about 11:80 Tuesday night. 
This woman saw a redfaced individual 
who was sitting beside the chauffeur 
in an automobile geteup on the porch 
of King’s home and bok thru the win- 
dow. He then came down on the side- 
walk and fired We shots thru the 
window. 

The police from Craigin avenue sta- 
tion are now investigating the shoot- 
ing. Mrs. King ig in a very nervous 
state over the inefdent, as she is 
afraid the gunmen may return at any 
time. 

There is a good-sized hole in the 
dining room door of King’s home, 
where the bullet went thru. 

The leckout at the Cuneo printing 
plant is still on, with the men who 
walked out confident that they can 
defeat Berry and the printing bosses. 

The Keogh Printing Company, 
which locked out the pressmen, feed- 
ers and compositors three weeks ago, 
settled with the — 


the second floor ot the. 
was going to wo 
pound sticks of 


Max Mason, * 5 of mathemat- 
ical physics of the University of Wis- 
consin, will be themmext president of 
the University of Chicago, beginning 
with the fall term, Oct, lst. The Uni. 
versity of Chicago has been without a 
president since the death of President 


Ernest De Witt Burton last May. 


— 2 ů eee — 


the 60 injured docmed to be blinded 


boiler trouble all summer and even 


7 


By J. Louis ENQDAHL. 


7 


News for Fite a ears AF. . Mk! 
| Gives J. T. U. of A. Left 


—_— 


— . 


ODAY, “Vic” Lawson, anti-labor publisher of the Chicago 
. Daily News, lies dead in his stone castle on the North 


Shore “Gold Coast” while: or of jo 


ever to the “slave marke n W 


buy his sheet and study tl 
„Vio“ Lawson passes, 


ells and 


Journal, who died recently, both hailed as “personal ed 
but the papers they owned and controlled never 2 an 
edition, continuing publication as if nothing had happened to 


their proprietors. , 


of * 


trooped as 
ison streets, to 


‘va ads. 
ch like Eastman, of ~ Daly 


“Vic” Lawson hardly aver appeared openly in hie paper 
fighting labor, like General Otis, the notorious “open 4 
editor and owner of the Los Angeles Times, Who 93 
conducted the labor-crushing campaigns inaugurated b 
paper. But the Daily News was and will continue one 
most bitter anti-labor sheets in the land, 
He was more a business 


Lawson was not an editor. 


ae: 


Every conosivable means was exploited to win 


ollars in annual 


man r. 

circulation, which means the much sought after State 
oli advertising, with its, millions of 

ncome. 


Lawson got his Daily News started near! 
e hard fought railroad strike of 1877, when his 
of special editions u holding the. 


ago, during the 
sheet poured out a floo 


railroad barons as they conducted their ruth 
against railroad labor; 10 massacred at the 
tracks in Chicago, 20 murdered In Pittsburgh, with the state 
militia under arms thruout the entire east and the middle 


west. 


half a be 


_warfare 
Street 


Since that bloody summer of 1877, down thru the nearly 


half century that has passed, Vie“ Lawson's Dail 


News 


has been in the vanguard of the capitalist attack against the 
workers, It has always held close to John M. Glenn's Illinois 
Manufacturers“ Association, that led in the fight to smash 


the Illinois Mine Workers’ Union during the troubles 


grow- 


ing out of the mine owners’ efforts to establish “open shop" 
conditions at Herrin, in Williamson county. 


The Daily News has been the Chicago mouthpiece of the. 


attack against the Gon 


the billboarding over the entire city and vicinity of h 


advertisements an ing 


the 


1 


Articles,” that were later prominently featured. 


An 


nists. The last drive 9 ot 


In spite of its A and carefully planned anti- labor 


policy, the mas SF 
afternoon circulat 
bought it and imbibed its poison, 

After more 


came to Chicago as “a friend of 
Then he 3 respectabl 

warded with paying advertising 
ers still duped — to buy 


an a quarter century of 
ever, Hearst's American has finally overtak 


labor,’ 


y anti-labor and was 


None will now ing the iia of “Vic” Lawson fou 
than this same Hearst sheet. It will be joy over a crippled 


competitor. 


in the rise to power of their class, 
If labor correctly studies the life and deeds of io 


Lawson, it will draw, 
battles, if it would 


earst’s A 


merican, onl 


News for a time boasted of the greatest 
ion of any capitalist daily, The Wem 


struggle, how- 
en 2 
He got pets — 1 


and read t this — i 


But that does not concern workers interested 


e lesson that labor must fight its own 


as its own daily paper, the DAILY 
Habor turned its patronage from Law- 
to find itself 


betrayed, because both are capitalist dailies, fighting on the 
ain, turn 


side of the exploiters., Chic 
to its own paper, the DAILY 


o labor must turn 


ORKER, build its circulation 
up into the hundreds of thousands, and make it a power able 


to fight successfully against the robber class. 


Wing Program 


CLEVELAND, Ohie, Auguet 8 
Max J. Sillineky, left Wing eandidate 
American 


tor delegate to the coming 


Federation of Labor convention from 
| the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of 
| America, has issued a statement to 
the membership, outlining his pro- 
era. 

Sulinsky declares that the govern- 


ment is controlled by the employers, 


and that labor must not only fight 


the “open shop“ but must act politie- 


third was held at Chicago in the last 
days of December, 
early days of January, 1924. 


follows: 


4 for opposition, 


1 for the opposition. 


—2 delegates for the C. E. 0. 


1 for the opposition. 


1 
— 


Workers Party Opens 


E. C. 


the opposition. 


the opposition, 


Fourth Convention 
in Chicago Today 


(Continued from page 1) 

1928, and the 
The delegates by districts are as 
Chleago—7 delegates for the C. 
geet York—7 for the 0. E. 6. 
Buffalo—2 delegates for the 0. 
Detroit—2 for the C. E. 6. 1 for 
Cleveland—3 for the C. E. C., 
Minnesota—8 for the C. E. C. 
California—S for the C. E. C. 
Oregon and Washington District 


Connecticut—1 for the C. E. C. 
Philadelphla—2 for the C. E. C., 


Boston—2 for the C. E. C., 3 for 


Pitteburgh—s for opposition, ci 


BRITISH LION'S 


TAIL TWISTED 


BY CANTONESE 


LONDON, Aug. 20.—The order of |. 
the South China government exclud- 
ing British and Japanese vessels from 
Chinese ports continued today to per- 
plex the foreign office, 
The situation was serious enuf to 
call back Foreign Minister 1 ap 
lain from his summer holiday. 
turned to Downing street today, 


While the foreign office openly at- 
tributes the Canton government's dis- 
criminatory shipping regulations 
Bolshevistic influence, the situation 
has perplexing aspects due to the fact 
that Great Britain has not recognized 
the Canton regime. 
can therefore deal officially only with 
the Peking government, and the latter 
is powerless to assert any effective 
authority over the Cantonese politi- 


ans, 


The foreign office 


He Tey 


to 


dependent of the capitalist class, 
Sillinaky ran against the reactionary 
machine candidate Thomas Sweeney 
tor secretary - treasurer of the union in 
the last union elections, and received 
a large vote. 

Sillinsky’s letter to the union mem - 
bers follows: 

Cleveland, O., Aug. 6, 1925. 


) Brothers: 


I have accepted the nomination for 
delegate to the coming American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention with & 
thoro understanding of the duties of 
a delegate to that body. Always fight- 
ing for principles, in committee and 
on the convention floor, I have con- 
sistently defended the interests of our 
organization in all jurisdictional dis- 


| putes and in all matters of general 


princi: 

The recent decision of the Ohio 
state supreme court against the Street 
Carmen’s Union of Cleveland, and in- 
junctions issued against. unions in 
times of strikes, are reminders of what 
the workera are now coming to ac- 
cept without argument that the gov- 
ernment is in control of the employ- 
ing class, and that it is using its po- 
litical power to increase profits and 
keep down the workers. 


litical power.. 


ever its non-partisan policy ot support - 
ing the old party politician who be- 
fore election shouts the loudest in 
favor of labor. Parties which repres- 
ent business interests, not only those 
of Wall Street, but also of thasmaller 


In the struggle ayy capitalism, 


their votes and honor me as ome 
their delegates to the convention 
the American se ap of Labor. 


MAX J. “SILLINSK®, 


F rench Debt Board 


g 
—— 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 20—Secre 
tary of Treasury Mellon, chairman of 
the American war debt commissfon, 
was ofMmfcially advised by the French 
government that its debt negotia- 
tors would sail for the United States 
about September 15 to begin eae 
tiations for funding the 
mately $4,000,000,000 debt of gd 
to this country. 

The membership of the French 


commission was not given. 


MUM 


A Keen Debate 


IS CONTAINED IN THIS BOOK ON THE SUBJECT: 


RESOLVED: That the Soviet Form of Gov- 


ernment Is Applicable to West- 
ern Civilization. 


Board bound this attractive volume will make a welcome 
addition to your library. 


RUSSELL vs. LL 


wr Anm 


RUSSELL-NEARING 
DEBATE 


80. 


THE DAILY WORKER 
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ally as a class in {ts own, party, in- 


71 


im the life of the accused. 


‘ 
WW 
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1 Bike BR 


in Fight for Orders 


ial te The Daily Worker) 
GRAD, U. 8. 8. K., Aug. 18 


8 
LENI 


this morning. * 
foreign makes entered the Soviet 


i 


tf 
f 
41 


1 
Fe 


1815 
117 
; 


summer, on latitude 40 degrees 
corresponding to the latitude of cen- 


Spain. 
Nearly all of the way the roads are 
plain dirt, intended only for horse- 


which offer difficulties even for 
wagons. 
World Powers Represented. 


Driving will be in daytime only. 
All cars will stop at night. The race 
committee announces that the aver- 
age distance covered will be 300 
miles a day, but it is not likely that 
this speed can be maintained. 

With American entries outnumber- 
ing all others, the manufacturers of 
other countries represented in the 


tered 80 passenger cars, 60 trucks and 
20 motorcycles. 


Boosting the —4 Service. 


Aug. 20— Estab-/ 


lishment by the federal governmnet 
of an aeronautical corporation similar 
to the Inland Waterways corporation, | a 
was urged today by Colonel William 
Mitchell, of the army air service, as 
a means of placing aviation on a 
sound basis in the United States. 


1 
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ESTATE, BOSS SHOT AT HIM 


By LELANO OLDS 
(Federated Press Staff Correspondent) 


The Gee of the multimillionAire upper class, comes to light oc- 
. in such suits as that filed against the estate of Daniel G. Reid, 
by James Savage Bis personal attendant from 1919 to 1924. 


Savage asserts 


he was engaged at $100 a week, to render personal service of an “extremely 
difficult and delicate nature occasioned by the mental condition of Reid due 
to excessive use of alcoholic liquors and stimulants.” 

Savage's job apparently was to handle the „ when crazed by we 


craving for booze and dope. That it 
was no schoolboy job is evident from 
Savage's statement that Reid not only | 
threatened to shoot him but actually 
shot at him when thwarted in his at- 
tempt to get narcoti ; 
Was Tin Trust Manipulator. 

Savage ig suing for certain addition. 
al compensation he claims was prom- 
ised him when he threatened to leave 
because the job was almost tinendur- 


ble. 
Reid was the capitalist who accu- 


mulated $50,000,000 by manipulating | 


the tin plate trust later absorbed in- 
to U. S. Steel and by * the Rock 


island railroad. 


My lady’s handbag contained $1,775 
in spending money including $7.75 
in and dimes, probably for 
tips to members of the “servant 
class.” This bit of information is per- 
haps the most significant item on 
the suicide of Mrs. Peyton Van Ren- 
sselaer, member of one of this coun- 
try’s most aristocratic families. Many 
items cross the news desks of Ameri- 
can rs telling of workers who 
commit suicide because unable to get 
a chance to earn a living. Sometimes 
the crazed worker kills members of 
his family too. But here is a woman 
committing suicide whose handbag 
contained spending money equal to 
the entire year’s income of a skilled 
worker in American industry. 

The lady also had pinned to her 
clothing jewelry containing 29 dia- 
monds and 20 sapphires. Yet she died 
from despondency. 

ie toe See 
Morgan Buys Diamonds. 


The jewels from the coffers of the | 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY | 
“IMPOSING 10-HOUR DAY 
ON STEEL MILL LABOR 


Shortage of steel is given, ae the 
excuse for a new schedule of Work- 
ing hours in the sheet bar and 
thirty-six-inch bloomer milis at 
plant No. 1 of the Inland Steel 
Company, Indiana Harbor. Effec- 
tive yesterday, two ten-hour shifts, 
Instead of three eight-hour shifts, 
will de worked. Extra shifts will 
work alternately with the men in 


« 


both departments. 


royal houses of yesterday are slowly 
finding their way to the caskets of 
the new potentates of the American 
investment empire. This is revealed 
again by an anecdote on J. P. Mor- 
gan's entry into the world diamond 
trade. W. G. Sibley, editorial writer 
of the Chieago Journal of Commerce, 
commenting on Morgan's new dia- 
mond syndicate, tells of a luncheon at 
which Morgan took from his pocket a 
ruby ring stating that it was the fin- 
est ruby in the world. Originally it 
had been part of the collection of the 
deposed sultan of Turkey, Abdul Ha- 
mid. Morgan had been after it for 
eight years. 

If you want to thoroughly un- 
dei stand Communism—study it. 
Send for a catalogue of all Com- 
munist literature. 


MacMILLAN EXPEDITION PLANS TO 
_ GIVE UP QUEST FOR NORTH POLE 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 20.—Unable to overcome the enormous difficulties 
presented by unseasonable weather, ice and fog, the MacMillan arctic ex- 
today abandoned its primary purpose the aerial exploration of the 

vast, unchartered polar areas—and after some turther exploration in Green- 


land and Baffin Island, will return to- 


the United States. 
The decision to abandon. the ambi- 
tious ‘project was reached this morn- 


ing follow receipt of a radio mes- 
sage from MacMillan, stating that he 
and other members of the expe- 


“tgp now agree that establishment of 

n advanced base on Cape Hubbard 
and exploring the polar seas from that 
point is not feasible for this year in 
the time left before the Bowdoin and 
Peary would have to leave Etah ahead 


. 


of the ice Parrier. . 

Unexpected summer snow storms, 
continuotis ‘fog and unprecedented 
weather conditions which prevent ‘fly-| 
ing were given as the reason. 

Commander MacMillan has been ad- 
vised by the National Geographic So- 
ciety. to follow his judgment in the 
matter and to proceed to the other 
exploration as soon as he deems wise, 
leaving the polar sea work for a sub- 
sequent 1 the 


BRITAIN 


# Rivatry 
nder the Surface 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 


WASHIN ip. c., Aug. 19— 
Trouble is or all concerned in 


the monumen unpayable war 
debts Eu — owe to Amer 
lea, as a ‘of the settlement of 


the debt or little Belgium.” 

| ore leniency from 
the American t commission than 
any other tn a so far, and this 
is bound to rest of the debtor 


nations into BN 8 tor similar 
treatment. Igians got a sepa- 
ration betv the money loaned 
them before the armistice and that 
loaned ‘afterward.’ 

Rubbing it Jnto England. 


On the first,’ Belgium is to pay no 
interest at all, and is given 62 years 
to pay the priticipal of $171,000,000. 
On the after the war loans, Belgium 
is asked to pay ofily three and à half 
per cent interest. This is lower than 
the interest charged Great Britain 
when she funded her debt to Amer- 
icd; and not a word was said about 
forgiving England the interest on 


money she borrowed prior to the arm- 


istice. 

American imperialism is driving 
England into asking for new terms in 
order to have a bargaining point to 
force England to stop gouging Amer- 
ican business with the British cast 
iron rubber monoply, which is caus- 
ing financial pain to American auto 
manufacturers especially. 

While 
are sending out their alibi to forestall 
complaints from other nations gover 
the favors shown’ Belgium, this is not 
expected to stop the loud yowls of 
either Italy, France or England, altho 
England has alréady funded her debt 
and agreed on interest rates, etc. 
Italy and France have done much 
talking but no’ action. 

The American government's excuse 
to dodge similpr: consideration for 
Other debtor nations is seen in the 
following stat f 


Woddy Did it. 


“While no legal obligation rests 
upon the States in this mat- 
ter of fi ‘interest on the pre- 


there does exist u 
2 moral e as a result 
of asurances by Woodrow Wil- 
son at the Ve ailies peace confer- 
ence, which étitirely differentiates 
this sum from all other debts due to 
the United Stafés from foreign coun- 


tries.” 


American treasury Officials 


8 


to the 26th convention. 


monthly payment plan, which, it was 
‘argued, would reduce the bookkeep- 
ing. Vice-president Van Horn read 
an exhaustive report on life insurance 
for trade unionists compiled by the 
American Federation of Labor insur- 
ance committee composed of George 
Perkins and Matthew Woll. 

The executive board submitted a re- 
solution that the convention subscribe 
to 500 shares at $20 each to aid the 
incorporation of this plan. Local 
unions are to be advised of this and 
also asked to subscribe. 

Delegate Foley of Local 520, was 
requested by President Perkins to set 
forth the New Haven strippers’ situ- 
ation in a letter so that the matter 
might be taken up with Secretary 
Frank Morrison of the A. F. of L. 
Foley claims that the New Haven lo- 
cal strippers are still paying per capl- 
ta tax to the A. F. of L. altho Samuel 
Gompers had promised that the feder- 
ation would accept no more taxes if 
strippers entered the International 
Union. 

A collection of over $100 was taken 


and given Mary Kelleher for the strik- 


ing threat workers of Willimantic, 
Conn., in whose behalf she had 
spoken. 


British Communists 
Ask Labor Party and 
Congress to Speak Ur 


LONDON, Aug. 20,—The British 
Communist Party has forwarded to the 
National Labor Party and the general 
council of the Trade Union Congress 
lettters appealing for the. issuance of 
a manifesto to the army and navy to 
the effect that the organized forces of 
capitalism were prepared to use the 
army and navy to hold the workers 
under control or shoot them down if 
they showed resistance. 


Steck Increases His Lead. 


Steck, democrat, today increased his 
lead over senate Smith W. Brookhart 
in the contested lowa senatorial elec- 
tion. 


posedly voting strongly for Brookhart, 
Steck's lead was 12,763 votes in the 
recount of 58 counties. The total was 
Steck, 235,710; Brookhart, 222,947. 

In the same counties, 5,336 votes 
were challenged, of which 4,068 were 
for Brookhart, ¢ and 1,266 for Beck. 


Threats and Lies Fail to Free German Fascist Terrorists 


(Continued from page 1) 


of the form and the tactics for the de- 
tense. He requested to be released 
from his duties as defending counsel. 
The court granted the request.. 


The speech of the defending coun- 
sel, Ozep, on behalf of Ditmar then fol- 
lowed. Ozep declared that the passiv- 
ity of the defense during the yroceed- 
ings was to be explained by the fact 
that the interests of Ditmar were in 
opposition to those of the other de- 
fendants. The actual terrorist intent 
of the expedition was beyond all 
doubt. The origin of the program of 
the expedition came with as little 
doubt from the organization consul. 

The defending counsel then discus- 
sed the statements of Kindermann 
upon the alleged hypnotism. It was 
just the German legal authorities 
which had recently discussed the ap- 
plication of hypnotism for the ascer- 
tainment of legal truth. The attacks 
of the German press were all the more 

_ absurd as it was proved without any 
possibility of objection that hypnot- 
im had not been used in the present 
process. 

The question was, did the death 
* demanded represent the real 
nature of the accusations. A further 
question was, could the objective psy- 
chological methods be applied to a 
crime. The human personality was 
the result of circumstances. Hconomic 
surroundings formed character. Such 
& theoretical introduction wag intend- 
ed as a measure of the objective guilt 
of the accused. What conditioned the 
terrorist intent? This could be seen 
from the indictment. In his book, 
“Four Years of Political Murder,” 
Gumbel had charactterized the situa- 
tion in Germany. in Germany political 
murder had become a daily occurrence 
almost a profession. 


This in the last resort was the ex- 
planation for the terrorist expedition. 


Therefore the Whole weight of the re- 


#ponsibility could not be laid upon the 
shoulders of the accused. Recently 
many confessions had been made, 
therefore there was a general mistrust 
against confessions. The confession 
of Ditmar, however, had a value in the 
process, 
would seem to indicate a turning point 
If such 
honesty were established, then the 
3 was, is Ditmar a fascist, or 
one in he, the ee of such 


was completely frank and 


a turning point should not be denied? 
Hope for Ditmar. 


Ditmar had acted decently during 
the trial. He had admitted having 
been a fascist. He had not betrayed 
his comrades. This had been proved 
by the declaration of the prosecutor 
that the statements of Ditmar follow- 
ed the confession of Kindermann. The 
accusation of treachery returned to 
Kindermann. Ditmar had given reas- 
ons for his change of mind. Could 
it be believed that from the Ehrhardt 
ideology of yesterday a way out were 
possible? 

The defending counsel believed that 
the experiences of the last few months 
had made a great impression upon the 
accused. The truthfulness of his 
change of mind should and could not 
be denied. Ditmar was fully aware 
of his complete isolation. He could 
expect no assistance from the Esthon- 
ian government. There could be no 
doubt that the paragraph 61 applied to 
the case, but not the paragraph 64 re- 
ferring to terrorist intent. It was 
doubtful if the activity of Ditmar in 
the preparation of the terrorist acts 
was covered by this paragraph. 

If the conviction existed that Dit 
mar, in consequence of the things seen 
by him in Russia, had freed himself 
from the suggestion of terrorism, then 
perhaps in his case the principle that 
not only the carrying out of terrorist 
acts, but also the intent to Garry out 
terrorist acts should be punished, did 
not apply. Trotsky had declared that 
the terror is powerless against a ris- 
ing class. This class had the right 
to exercise generosity and indulgence. 
Workers Angry At German Legation. 

Whlist the accused Wolscht gave up 
his earlier attitude and appeared com- 
pletely broken down, Kindermann 
maintained, tho fear showed in his 
eyes, in his declarations, his insolence 
and provocation tho with faltering 
voice. 

In the course of the session, the 
Legationsrat Hilger appeared in the 
court. This tactlessness called forth 
general indignation, all the more as 
public opinion is by no means con- 
vinced that there is no connection be- 
tween Hilger and the accused. 
Horrors! G., P. U. Passed Cigarets. 

The üttsenth session opened with 
the speech of Kindermann in his own 


defense. He tepeated and summarized: 


his former statements. He declared 


Un bis well known megalomania that | 


— * 


his arrest called forth world-wide in- 
teresty The examining judge had only 
supplied the material of proof in order 
to avoid punishment from his superi- 
ors: : Kindermann declared further 
that his arrest had caused incalculable 
damage to his German fatherland. He 
complained of his treatment by the 
G. P. U. He declared that each pris- 
oner was given 25 eigarets per day 
and that this must inevitably lead to 
consumption. 


He recounted real Nick Carter 
stories about alleged horrors in the 
G. P. U. He had not seen them it was 
true, but they had been told to him 
Dy fellow prisoners, he alleged. The 
icquaintance with Baumann had made 
him a fascist nationalist. 
of January he had celebrated the 
Mrthday of the kaiser. The letter to 
he Berlin University had beén signed 
xy him under a mysterious pressure, 
1owever, not under hypnotism. The 
yen wrote against his will (laughter). 


Also the letter to the Comintern 
was written under the orders of Bau- 
inann, but in the hope of being soon 
released, Kindermann declared that 
Baumann’s hypnotism of him in the 
making of the protocal had taken 
place by Baumann placing his hand 
upon his, Kindermann's shoulder 
(laughter). An Hungarian lieutenant 
of the hussars had mét Kindermann 
in prison, so the latter alleged, the 
lieutenant wanted to shoot Bela Kun. 
During the course of the proceedings 
it had been ascertained that such a 
person only existed in the _nagina- 
tion of Kindermann. 

‘Kindermann declared that he had 
applied a retrosuggestive process to 
himself, so that he was able to remem- 
oer What took place under the hypnot- 
ism (laughter). The chairman inter- 
rupted the defendant in his speech 
‘ad pointed out to him that be was 
ntrodueing a whole row of new facts 
about which he had said nothing dur- 
ing the course of the process. Kinder- 
man continued in the form of a cheap 
novel to retail his impressions of the 
mysterious pressure to which he al- 
iegedly had been subjected, and said 
that in those days he had suffered 
from high fever. It is a fact that 
Kindermann was examined by the 
doctors at that time who diagnosed 
delirium. Kindermann declared that 
the Hungarian hussar lieutenant had 
suddenly appeared to him and when 
he, Kindermann, turned round, the 


On the 27th: 


10 
Hungarian as suddenly dis ppeared 
(laughter). tet 
Kindermann declared further that | 


he had promised on his own initiative | 


to the examining judge that if he were 
released he wonld keep silent upon 
the happenings in the G. P. U. Apart 
from this, Kindermann declared that 
he was in possession of a secret about 
questions, concerning Germany which 
he would have to take into the grave 
with him (laughter). The whole 
speech for the defense carefully evad- 
ed all the concrete results of the pro- 
cess and concentrated mainly upon 
fantastic fairy tales about the G. P. U. 
The whole attitude of Kindermann 
showed clearly that he had chosen 
the form of his speech in order to be 
able to make sensational revelations 
about the G. P. U. after the style of 
Popoft after his\exchange with Ger- 
many, upon hte he apparently reck- 
ons. 

Finally Tinea demanded that 
his affair be settled thru diplomatic 
channels, He fwrther demanded the 
re-opening of the proceedings and de- 
manded the death sentence, not for 
himself, but for the examining judge. 
(Storms of laughter). 

The chairman’ declared that the 
question of a reopening of the pro- 
ceedings should have been dealt with 
before the speeches for the defense. 
The court considered in any case a re 
‘Opening of the proceedings was im- 
possible. 


Threatens Soviet Union, 


Thereupon Wolscht made a declara- 
tion in a challenging manner in which 
he rejected the possibility of defend. 
ing himself. He was a representative 
of the Germar students whose organ- 
izations had been slandéred in this 
court and he did not feel himself call 
ed up to defeod the honor of these 
organizations here. This would soon 
be done by other people and in an- 
other place (stirring in the body of 
the court). He would hardly be able 
to influence the court as apparently 
the opinions of the Isvestia and the 
Pravda were decisive for the Russian 
public. 

The closing speech of the public 
prosecutor, Krylenko, then followed 


tense had not Deen able to produce 
counter- arguments. Kindermann lim- 
ited himself to the attempt to juatity 
baséless and invented statements by 


in which he pointed out that the de- 
7 


Kindermann had based his defense up- 


on fairy tales of hypnotic influence 


which had been destroyed by Kinder- 
mann’s own further statements. 
The declaration of Wolscht showed 
the real countenance and provocative 
nature of the accused clearly. What 
was the relation between the friend- 
ship of Kindermann id Baumann, 
who sang the Ehrhardt hymn , and 
other nationalist songs together, an 
hypnotism? The only certainly proved 
thing was the friendship between the 
two. The protocol remains a fact. 
Kindermann himself was compelled to 
admit that neither the examining 
judge nor Baumann could possibly 
have known the facts recorded in the 
protocol. It is characteristic that 
Kindermann refrained from inviting 
the mysterious Hungarian as a wit- 
ness, for he did not believe in the ex- 
istence of this Hungarian himself. 
Kindermann's defense was simply 
the attitude of a man who did not 
know what to do but to He whole- 
heartedly. Kindermann believed that 
ne had found the correct way when 
he lied in accordance with the phan- 
tasies of the reactionary press and 
hoped to have the greatest Success 
the more cynically and insolently he 
lied. When Kindermann declares that 
all three are innocent so is this abso- 


for it is his task to make his fantastic 
statements worthy of belief and those 
of Ditmar unworthy. 

Accepts Fascists’ Challenge. 

And the political circules which 
stand behind Kindermann do the 
same, not because they are so much 
concerned with the lives of the ac- 
cused, but with the compromising 
statements of Ditmar. Wolscht’s dec- 
laration that he will not avail him- 
self of the possibility of defense is 
only unusual in the first moment, it 


connection with that part of his dece- 
laration in which he threatens in a 


in another place will answer the ac- 
\cusations. We understand this declar- 
‘ation and keep it in mind. The threats 
(of Wolscht light up strongly the real 
political significance and the real na- 
ture of the accused. 

We have taken off the gloves and 
We accept the challenge of the Ger- 
man fascists. The prosecutor recalled 
his words of the previous day in which 
he had said that the Kindermann 


statements still more indefensible. | group was only the first group of fas- 
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| CONVENTION KILLS 
TO ELECT OFFICERS; PERKINS 
USES ENERGY TO SELL INSURANCE 


BOSTON, August 20.—Organizers for the Oigar Makers’ International 
Union will continue to be named by the general president of the union, sub- 
‘ject to confirmation by the executive board, 
their own organizers as proposed by delégate Manuel Roman of Chicago. 
President George Perkins spoke against the change. 
refused and the amendment was defeated by a general vote of delegates 


instead of districts electing 


Roll call vote was 


New members will not be subject to assessments for six instead of four 
months, according to convention decision. 


The weekly dues payment sys- 


— 


up at one of the convention sessions | 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 20.—Daniel F. 


Registering gains in counties sup- 


tem was sustained over a proposed @ 


lutely logical from his point of view, declared that the chief thing for him 


becomes perfectly understandable in 


challenging manner that other people | 


CLEVELAND PICNIC ON 
SUNDAY WILL FLASH 
CONVENTION RETURNS 


CLEVELAND, - Ohio, Aug. 20.— 
The Workers Party of Cleveland in- 
vites all comrades and sympathiz- 
ers to come to the joint local and 
district picnic on Sunday, Aug. 23, 
at Avondale Gardens, (stop 25), 
Kinsman Road, southeast of Cleve- 
land. 

The big feature of the picnic will 
be the bulletin service from the 
national convention in Chicago, 
which will be in session on the day 
of the picnic. 

August 23 being the anniversary 
of the outbreak of the imperialist 
war of 1914, this picnic will be made 
the occasion of an anti-imperialist 
demonstration. 

Comrade John Brahtin will be the 
principal speaker and the Cleveland 
Chinese Kuo Min Tang Party has 
promised to provide a Chinese 
spéaker. 

Come early and take in the games 
and sports arranged by the Young 
Workers’ League. There will be 
singing by the German Leiderafel 
and dancing all day and evening to 
the tune of Jack Bros.’ union or- 
chestra. 

To get to picnic, take Kinsman 
Road car to end of line at east 154 
street where busses will take you 
directly to Kinsman Road. Admis- 
sion 50 cents at grounds. 


* 
* 


Electrical Workers’ 
Convention Meeting 
at Seattle, Wash. 


SEATTLE, Aug. 20.—James P. Noo- 


POLISH TERROR — 
MEETS HIS FATE 


Killed by , Commanist, 
Labor Movement Glad 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 
WARSAW, Poland, Aug. 20. — The 


being of the agents provocateurs of the 
Polish government, 
dead. 
pared only to Azeff in the Russian 


Cechnowski, is 
Cechnowski, who can be com- 
revolutionary movement, was killed by 
a young Communist, Botwin. 

Cechnowski, who was chief of the 
government's spy organization, was a 
prominent member of the social-demo- 
cratic party of Poland and Lithuaaia, 
This party became the Comhmuuist 
Party, and Cechnowski was a member 
of the district committee in Warsuw. 
He is responsible for hundreds of ar- 
rests of the best comrades in the 
party, including many members of the 
central executive committee. 

Caused Deaths of Workers. 

The spy became exposed in the Ba- 
ginski and Weczorkiewicz trial. It was 
his false testimony on which the court 
condemned them to death. They were 
to be exchanged by the Soviet gov- 
ernment, but were murdered on the 
way. 

On July 17 three comrades, Gibner, 
Rutkowski and Kniewski, were en- 
gaged in a battle with this beast when 
the Warsaw polire interfered. Fifteen 
of the police were killed or wounded 
and after these three comrades were 
wounded they were arrested. The 
bloody Polish government is preparing 
the gallows for them, 

But Cechnowski got what was com- 
ing to him. From Warsaw he went 
to Lemberg for the trial of the young 
Communist, Botwin, who killed him. 

Labor Rejeices, 

The whole labor movement in Po- 
land rejoices in the death of this rat 
who has for so long preyed upon the 
workers. The police arrested Comrade 
Botwin, but they did not get a single 
word from him. They tortured him, 


but the only answer they received 


nan, president, warned the Interna- 


tional Brotherhood of Electrical 


companies will 
telephone concerns have been. 
Speakers argued that industry should 
care for their age and broken down | 
workers, — 
Much Gold Produced. 

WASHINGTON. Augusf 20.— The 
greatest production of gold since 1919 | 
was mined during 1924, it war an- 
nounced by the treasury Sener ene: | 


was, “I did my Communist duty.” 
Mass arrests are now going on in 
Lemberg. The reactionary press is 


demanding a mass terror against the 
Workers in session here today that 
the time is close at hand when power | 


be consolidated as 


| 


Communists. 


— —m 


Laborer Is Buried Alive. 

LOS ANGELES, Aug. 20.—Chris Ra- 
vovich, a laborer, was buried alive 
here today when the banks of a ditch 
in which he was working gave way. 
Police and firemen were working fran- 
tically to extricate the man before he 
died. 


Build the DAILY 
with subs. 


WORKER 


| cism in Russia and that others would | 


follow. 


The fascists are welcome, we 
possess sufficient devoted comrades, 
and have command’ of sufficient re- 
sources to prevent the realization of 
their plans in time. 
Ditmar, the prosecutor saw no possi- 
bility of ligthening the punishment. 


After the close of the prosecutor's my origin. 
the counsel for the defense | expedition and my participation in it 


speech, 


which asks how it was possible that 


I received permission to enter the 


Soviet Union, I must explain that I 
received this permission thanks to my 
Communist 
With regard to 


membership book and 
thanks to my Esthonian pass in which 


Was contained the name Ditmarin and 


| 


in which nothing was mentioned about 
The whole Kindermann 


of Ditmar, Ozep, requested belief for is a provocation on the part of the 


the honesty of Ditmar and declared 
that the turn in the ideology of Dit- 
mar must be accepted as a satisfac- 
tion by the social revolution which 
was able to bring a determined fas- 
cisht of aristocratic origin to a recog- 
nition of the social truth. 

Then followed a declaration of 
Wolscht to the effect that if the prose- 
cutor chose to see a fascist in him, 
it was all the same to him. 

The chairman then gave the accused 
the last word. 


Terrorist Thanks German Embassy. 


Kindermann declared shortly that 
his statements had been incorrect, and 
that the judgment should not be based 
upon him, otherwise the cause of jus- 
tice would suffer. 


Wolscht expressed | 


his thanks to the German embassy, 


the German press, in particular the 
Berliner Tageblatt for their many and 


various efforts upon his behalf and 


was to hold his national ideas and his 
Germanism high. 


Then followed Ditmar who declared 
that he had made his statements 
neither from revenge nor from egot- 
lem, but from the conviction that he 
must speak the truth. “I understand 
very well, declared Ditmar, “that it 
does not sult the German press that 
a Baltic aristocrat should speak the 
truth, but they should leave me and 
my honorable name in peace. J 
stress once again that up to the con- 


féssion of Kindermann, and despite 
the fact that at that time I had ¢)- 
ready changed my political convice. 
tions, despite the fact that I had 
found myself to be deceived in the na- 


tionalist idea, I persisted in the re- 
kusal to make any statements whatso- 
ever to the examining judge. and only 
when the confession 6f Kindermann 
had been made did I consider that I 
had a freedom of action. 
Blames Social-Democrats. 

“With regard to the Berlin vor- 
waerts, the organ of the social demo. 
crats who sold their fatherland to the 
entente for thirty pieces of silver, 


—— — — 


would meet the 


social democratic’ Berlin police n 


‘ium. 


“Apart from the exhibits * this 
process lying before us, there are two 
others (pointing to Kindermann and 
Wolscht). Certain circles of bour- 
geois society have used us for their 
aims and they are responsible for our 
lives. I would go more peacefully to 


my death, the unavoidability of which | 


is clear to me withont the declaration 
of the prosecutor, if I were convinced 
that the German youth would learn 
something from this process, if it 
would refuse to allow itself to be mis- 
used for crimes against the Soviet re- 
public. 


“I came to Russia with the concep- 
tions which are current abroad upon 
the state of affairs here. I expected 
to see desolation, and the collapse of 
economy and of cultural life, and 1 
met exactly the opposite. This led to 
a change in my whole ideology. My 
relations with the non-party intellectu- 
als in Moscow who work hand in hand 
with the Soivet government was de- 
cisive for me in this connection. 

“In the factories and offices I saw 
that the work was not performed 
merely for wages, but also from a 
feeling of duty. I was convinces mat 


red monster,’ and 
this feeling pressed the revolver into 
my hand, instead of that I met the 
work of reconstruction and honesty of 
purpose. I am far from a friend of 
the G. P. U., but I regard it to be my 
duty to recognize the form of treat- 
ment, the cleanliness and the food in 
the prisons of the G. F. . 

“Such is to be wished for in the 
| prisons in all the countries of Europe. 
stand now behind the Soviet power. 
recognize its policy to be the best 
way to develop national characteris- 
tics, in particular those of the preyi- 
ously suppressed nationalities. I do 


hot beg for mercy, I shall await the 

execution of the death sentence peace- 

fully. I will die as I have lived.” 
The court then withdvaw ior 
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Think He'll Save Taxes 


for Their Bosses! 


MADISON, Wis., Aug. 20.—The Wis- 
consin railroad brotherhood endorsed 
the candidacy of Robert M. La Fol- 
lette Jr. to succeed his father in the 
United States senate at a meeting 
here and will be active in support of 
La Follette’s campaign, according to 
an announcement yesterday. 


The announcement came from R. F. 


erhood of Loco- 
motive Fireme Engineers; J. K. 
Murphy, Spobnef I. M. Maloney, Ste- 
vens Point Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, and P. F. Zeimtec, Madison 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. A 


campaign organization has been 
formed with the men named chair- 
man, vice chairman, treasurer, and 


secretary, respectively. 

In a statement the officers of the 
railroad committee declared that La- 
Follette Jr. was the best fitted to 
carry on the work of his father. 


Worried for the Poor Railroads! 


The statement reviews the record 
of Senator I. L. Lenroot and declares 
that if there has been a tax reduction 
by the federal government, railroads 
haven’t noticed it. “Brothers, the eyes 
of the nation will be on Wisconsin 
during the coming campaign. They 
are looking for us to continue to lead 
the way. We must not disappoint 
them. The progressive movement must 
go forward,” the statement declares. 


K rupskaya Tells of His 
Activities 


By N. KRUPSKA NVA. 

MOSCOW—(By Mail) — Vladimir 
Ilyitch’s mind was always occupied 
with the working and peasant women, 
trying to find ways and means of 
awakening their consciousness and of 
drawing them into the movement and 
into the various organizations. 

Whilst. still in Siberia he advised 


ness of 


subsoquettiy, ‘Se 


lish there the ilk - Iskra he 
took care that this was also 
published. was an 


opportunity to ‘gémething which 
would help to awaken»the congscious- 

working a t women 
Vladimir yitch lent a help- 
ing hand. Those who carried-en work 
among women; myself and Comrade 
Ines who gave up her life to the work 
among working and peasant women, 
Comrade Stahl and others always 
went to Vladimir Ilyitch for advice, 
and we never went in vain. 

All his speeches and articles bear 
testimony to how much he was con- 
cerned. with the liberation of working 
and peasant women with making 
them class conscious and drawing 
them into constructive) work. 

There is anotherything I would like 
to tell you: There was a congress of 
Moslem working pod women, 


he discussed the — with me. He 
sald: Now that the lowest, the most 
oppressed of the oppressed have risen, 
everything is alright, there can be no 
more turning back.“ 

Comrades begin to lead a conscioug 
life, study, reconstruct life in such 
a way that everyone may live com- 
fortably. Rally to the Red banner of 
Communism. — 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

NEW YORK, Aug. 19.— Great Bri- 
tain, pound sterling, demand 4.85 7-16; 
cable, 4.85 15-16; France, franc, de- 
mand 4.69%; cable, 4.70; Belgium, 
franc, demand 4.57%; cable, 4:58; 
Italy, lira, demand, 3.6214; cable, 3.65; 
Sweden, krone, demand 26.86; cable, 
26.89; Norway, krone, demand 18.60; 
cable, 18.62; Denmark, krone, demand 
inh 00; cable, 23.02; Germany, mark, 
no quote; Shanghai, tael, 79.25. 


W 


merely an advance on the present flat 


taritt rate, China is expected to ask 
the powers to discuss the question of 
tariff autonomy on the grounds of a 
widespread demand for it from all 
classes in China. . : 


BATTLE RUE Mien 
Attorney Joseph L. 
Can, Was e 
the Third district y 
majority, it was Scan’ He suc- 
ceeds the late U. 8. ‘Representative 
Arthur B. Williams. 
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the conscription of the peasants’ labor into a corvee; 


be registered. 


4 (Continued from Yesterday's Daily Worker ) | 


SYNOPSIS.—The official report of the British trade union delegation 
to Soviet Russia described the workings of foreign trade, transportation, 
industry, finance and agriculture in the Soviet Union. The trade union 
leaders concluded that foreign trade is increasing, and that in agriculture 
and industry the level of production is being raised. The finances have been 
placed on a sound basis, the report showed. Harm is being done to Eng- 
land by the absence of full diplomatic relations, the union leaders stated. 
Schools and universities, and literature, music and opera and the theatre 
were then discussed. Art collections, censorship, newspapers, wall news- 
papers, and freedom of the press were explained, with the conclusion that 
“the results of education are astounding.” The report then took up hospitals, 
welfare work, sanitation, birth control, abortion, cleanliness and housing, 
rent regulations, family life, and prisons. “The Soviet government is 
achieving most remarkable results in respect to public health, housing, 
and the prison system,” says the report. Regarding the trade unlons and 
labor conditions, the report states, The Delegation were much impressed 
by the position and activities of Trade Unions under the Soviet system.” 

. * * * 


Free Contract.—The first modification Was transforming 


and this 
tax in labor became within a year à tax in money. At the same 


time the restoration of private employers and the reorgiuniza- 
tion of State enterprises on a busines 


basis made compulsory 
labor impossible and free agreement inevitable. A decree of 
November 3rd, 1921, therefore, abolished extra compulsory labor 
in all State enterprises. But compulsion in principle was main- 
teined largely from fear of a general flight from Government 
into private employment; and it was applied by the Commissa- 
riat of Labor so as to favor Government enterprises in their 
first competition with the private employer, The Trade Unions, 


- however, were determined to secure complete freedom of con- 


tract and the Fifth Congress, satay meg 1922, finally ratified 
‘jt. The Labor Code of November, 1922, ‘restricted compulsory 
labor to occasions of, general crisis thus preserving it in 


. principle while abolishing it in practice. 


Thereafter, employment has been based on free contract 
subject to regulations of the usual character and the collective 
ur local ugrecment, if any. This voluntary agrecment” (v. par. 
of Code) is to be effected through Employment Exchanges. 
But so many exceptions are scheduled, that there is practically 
nothing to prevent a direct engagement; which must, however, 
The employer has, subject to the agreement, the 
right of discharge in the event of:— 

(a) Complete or partial closing down: 


(b) Completion of the work or of the period of engage- 
ment. 
(c) Absence from work or obvious incapacity. 3ut at least 


. fortnight’s notice of discharge is required, and the 
employe may appeal to the Jocal Department of Labor. 


Restoration of Wages 


The demobilization of War Com:naunistn under the Ne Eco- 
nomic Policy brought a gradual return to money wages. The 
restoration of an economic system baged on money and free 
trade in food, nade wage-rations no longer necessary. But as 
the industries could not support their employes, a whole series 
-of systems for subsidizing their wage funds were tried in rapid 
succession. These systems, costly as they were in a time o? 
depreciating currency, served to tide over the difficult transition 
of demobilizing the worker and making him again dependert 
on what he himself earned. ; 

The Fourth All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions in May, 
1921, recommended that wages should again be based on col- 
lectiv e agreements. 


Collective Agroemonts 


The conclusion of collective ‘agreements began in about 
April, 1922, and grew so rapidly that the State had difficulty in 
fitting them into its socialist svstem. It was, however, decided 
by the Fifth Congress of Trade Unions against the opinion of 
the Supreme Economic Council of People's Commissaries that 
these agremeents should not be compulsory, as that would 
Amount to a return*to State regulation of wages. Thus the at- 
tempt of the Voronej Trade Union organizations to force an 
agreement ov private enterprises was stopped by Moscov. 
Agreements are defined as “free agreements between Trade 
Unions and employers for defining the contents of subsequent 
individual contracts of engagement.” 


A model agreement of 49 clauses has been drawn up by the 
All-Russian Council of Trade Unions and this, combined with 
the Labor Code, and other legislation, has reduced agreements in 
size from the 200 to 300 clauses they ran to at first. It has also 
reduced the number of disputes. The agreement can be general 
or focal. The central authocities favored general agreements 
because they meant higher wages. After a controversy, it was 
resolved that general agreements before conclusion should be 
submitted to local criticism, and should in no case exclude local 
agreement. Only the Trade Union has power to conclude them 
on belt.alf of the workers, and the Joint Conciliation Conimittees 
have now no such power. There have been complaints that 
ngreetuents are too often made without any reference to the 
workers. They are applicable to all employes, whether union- 
ists or not; which is opposed in principle to French and German 
legislation, and not always observed in' Russian practice, Thus 
of 300 collective agreements in the Ukraine only 161 were so 
applicable—--and 59 were specifically restricted to unionists. Otb- 
er agreements which provided priority of employment for un- 
ionists. or their substitution for non-unionists, or attribute] 
administrative functions to the Joint Congiliation Committee 
have been disallowed by the All-Russian Council of Trade Ui. 
ions as an interference with the management not in the gencral 
interests of the workers or the industry. The Council has 


so stopped attempts of the local authorise: as in Yaroslav 
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and Nijny-Novgorod, to assert their “am to ratify: and revise 
agreements. sae er; 


The Trade Unions have worked hard for thé ¢onclusion of 
collective agreements and on an avesgage, about 82“ per cent. of 
union members now work under such agreements—in the case 
of transport workers, as many as 98 per cent. Even farm work- 
ers are now being brought under them. Agreements must be 
registered with the Commissariat of Labor, which can refuse to 
register provisions contrary to the Labor Code and other legis- 
lation; though it is still in dispute whether unregistered provi- 
sions can be enforced. The duration of an agreement is fixed 
by the Commissariat of Labor and the All-Russian Council of 
Trade Unions. 

Breach of Agreements 


Under the Labor Code, the Trade Unions are not pecuniar- 
ily responsible for breaches of agreement. But under regula- 
tions of the Commissariat of Labor, employing enterprises are 
so liable; and it is to be noted that the economic basis of these 
agreements is somewhat different from that of r agree- 
ments élsewhere. In capitalist countries they By result of 
a conflict between the economic power at the moment of, Capi- 
tal on one side and Labor on the other. In Russia they are an 
agreement between the Trade Union and the State, as to how 
much of the profits can be distributed as a dividend to the 
worker owner and how much must go to reservé and re-equip- 
ment, etc. aes 
Disputes 

Under. N Communism” and Labor Con kiption, there 
could be no disputes either as to the rates of wages or condi- 
tions of work. The Trade Unions’ functions in respect be- 
came, theoretically, merely disciplinary; though eir informal 
conciliation committees did as a matter of fact, settle disputes 
by negotiation. But as everything came to be dongqunder agree- 
ments, something had to be done about Trade 
Union could no longer be both party and judge. So in January, 
1922, Conciliation Committees representing equally employers 
and employed were set up to deal only with disputes within the 


rac * 


factory. ‘This was followed in July by Congiliatipn . Chambers 


and Arbitration Courts. There has been and still is much con- 
flict and confusion between the powers of these Courts and 
those of the. Conciliation Committees of the Trade Union and 
their superior organs the Committees of the Commissariat of 
Labor, The Trade Unions fought hard for their ®ight to settle 
disputes in defiance of resolutions of the Fifth ‘Frade Unſbu 

Congress (September, 1922), and the Labor Code (November, 
1922). But the Government none the less finally“aolished the 
disputes: committees of the Commissariat of Lah r. and Set up 
Labor Courts for disputes on individual agreementS.” Neverthe- 
less the unions still encroach on the Courts. The’ report to the 
Sixth Congress plaintively reproaches the unio) ially 
the tanners and chemists for such proceedings. * Tideed, even 


apart from such encroachments the work of the e unions in set-. 


tling disputes by negotiation seems to be increasing. Thus 75 
per cent. of the industrial disputes in 1923 were settled amicably 
by the unions; the remainder going to the Courts or Concilia- 
tion Chambers. 


The new Labor Code divides disputes into legal dad indus- 
trial—that is, into individual disputes arising from contracts 
and general disputes arising from collective greements. Indi- 
vidual disputes in private enterprises go before the Labor 
Courts. In these disputes during 1923 central awards were given 
cent. they were in the workers’ favor. Local awards decided 
against 15 per cent. of the workers involved, compromised for 
40 per cent. and favored wholly 45 per cent. Disputes dimin- 
ished in 1923 and again in 1924. Disputes were gaused in pro- 
portion of 56.2 per cent by differences in negatiations or revision 
of collective agreements. Interpretation and application of the 
agreements caused 16.6 per cent. While 25.2 pen cent., involv- 
ing only 4.9 per cent. of the workers, were caused by differences 
outside the agreements. Three-quarters of those disputes were 
concerned with rates of wages and regulation of * 


Strikes 
The right to strike under an industrial sy; tem based on 
private capital is a constant protection against the exploitation 
of the worker by the wealthy. The right to trite niaintained 
against only 15 per cent of the 1,500,000 workers involved; in 
the case of 70 per cent. they were compromises, and in 15 per 
in Russia. But since all industry is either conducted or closely 
controlled by the community the strike has chi geil its func- 
tion. The worker enjoys all profits from the’ pnd stry aiter 
9 oper provision for re-equipment, reserves, etc... He no longer 
trikes to protect himself or the community from xploitation 
55 private interests, but only as a protest againstad linistrative 
mismanagement or mal-practice, such as —_— in wage pay- 
ments, ete. 
(a) In State Enterprises.—The official ani “trade Union 
attitude to strikes is that under a Soviet system strikes sheull 
not be a normal procedure in State enterprises. hey shoull 
only be sanctioned in clear cases of abuse of 1 aud 
should aim at its correction. Consequently there Were during 
1923 only 11 strikes involving 1,026 workers in Government e. 
terprises-—and these small ones. Strikes din tinished in 1923, as 
compared with 1922, by 12 per cent. in number, y 14 per cent. 
in workers involved and by 30 per cent. in average guratioa. 
These strikes were mainly due to delays n Mae Pa ements, 
Strikes seem with growing frequency to break ovl against the 
policy of the unions. ie 
(b) In Private Factories. — The holes with rerard to 
strikes in private establishments. as Jail down byethe Fifth Cor. 
eress of Trade Unions, was that they were notst}® be toe cote 
stantly resorted to, and the unjons scem on these hole to lave 
been moderate. When there has been a strike it das generasy 
been on a dispute arising about an urbitral award. Such strikese 


cent. of the total. 


increased by 40 per bent hey were in r of. 64 pa 
cent. not about wages but ‘about conditions of work, and 
were settled in proportion of 76 per cent. Wnolly: and of ie per 
cent. partly in favor of the workers. 


(c) Labor Exchanges.—The return to tree contract innde 
it necessary to convert the Sections for Distribution of Labor 
into Employment Exchanges of the usual type. And in 1922 
the unions got the management of the Exchangés reorganized 
as Joint Committees representing the Cotmmiss: that of Labor, 
the Trade Unions, and the economic authorities. The Chalr- 

man of the Joint Committee is appointed by the local. Labor 
Department, and there are three members rep respcc- 
tivcly the Provincial Economic Council, Agricult Depart- 
ment, and Transport Department, and three 9 of the 
Provincial Inter-Trade Union Council. The decisions of the 
Committee can be repealed by the local Labor Department sub- 
ject to appeal to Moscow: When unemployment in any industry 
reaches a certain figure; special technical sections are set up by 
the unions for dealing with it. These technical sections. work- 
ing with their union often, succeed in ous: the Employment 

exchange. 


3 
Unemployed over 16 years, whether with. other 927 of 


support or no, must be, registered: those seeklug a change of 
employment may be: Sklite l workers must give proof of t 
capacity. An employe secking work is consulted when assi 
to a job, and only at times of acute uneniployment is he given 
other work than his owh. He must report for registration 
monthly, and failure to do so entails removal from the.regis 
with loss of relief or relegation to the bottom of the list. Theo- 
retically, all engagements were to be made through. the Ex- 
change, but from the, beginning the right of the e to 
reject the worker offered him was recognized. 

The Exchanges proved, however, to be incap 
with the rapid Increase of unemployment that fo 
mobilization of labor. By 1922 unemployment tis had 
its average duration two to four months. By 1225 te ad e 
tended to eight months. The registers were as much as half 
filled with applicants for work in which they were not qu 
who had registered for the sake of getting the Scania 2 * 
ing to workers. The real workers failed to get placed. The 
practice grew up of. direct engagement subject to formal rati- 
fication by the Exchange, which also gave rise to many abuses. 
Illegal exchanges also sprang up. By the spring of 1923 there 
was a strong movement for making engagements through the 
Exchange voluntary; and by the regulations of August 13th, 
1923, direct engagement is recognized and need only be regis- 
tered. Meantime, the work of the Exchanges is still disorgan- 
ized by the difficulty of reconciling the right, in principle, of 
the employed to work with the right, in practice, of the em- 
ployer to refuse it. 


Unemployment . 
Unemployment began in the autumn of 1922, with the de- 
mobilization of the overgrown officialdom of War ‘Communism, 
and grew with the dismissal from the industrial payroll of a 
whole population of what were practically State pensioners. To 
these have been added the victims of the axe“ in educationa! 
and other economies: these representing in 1922 nearly 70 per 
As these unemployed were for the most part 
non-proletarian, their plight did not at first cause undue dis- 
quiet; and as elsewhere, these unfortunates seem by now to 
have been somehow absorbed. But their numbers went to swell 
the registers of the Employment Exchanges, from which in the 
course of the following year repeated efforts were made to get 
rid of them as unemployables. Some success in this probably 
partly accounts for the recent decrease in figures of unemploy- 
ment of brain workers. The increase in unemployment of un- 
skilled workers can partly be accounted for by their return to 
the towns now that War Communism and food scarcity are 
safely over. Even so, only 54 per cent of the workers in indus- 
trial employ before the war have been re-employed as yet; the 
remainder being unemployed or having returned to the land. 

The total unemployment figures for 84 towns and 219 
counties was on December Ist, 1923, 1,042,000, and on April 1st, 
1924, 1,369,000. 

The percentage of Trade Unionists unemployed. rose from 
$.6 per cent on October 1st, 1923. to 11.7 per cent on January 
Ist, 1924—a seasonal increase. It was as high as 24 per ent 
among teachers. This is partly accounted for by the middle 
class, especially women, having dooded the teaching profession, 
to obtain rations under War Communism, partly by economies 
in education. The proportion of Trade Unionists is 41 per cent; 
which is also the proportion of the total taken by the unem- 
ployed of Moscow and Leningrad. 

The percentage of total unemployment taken by women is 

very high—-no less than 40 per cent, The percentage of women 
employed to the total employment has fallen from over half in 
1922 to nearly a quarter in 1924. In view of its results in in- 
creasing prostitution, special steps are being taken to restore 
wonien to employment. 


cir 
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Unemployment Remedies 


The way of dealing with the evils of uncmployment is very 
like our own. The same sort of program of public works (in- 
cluding general electrification) hampored in the same v. y by 
the necessity of economy. The 1924 appropriation amounted to 
1,700,000 roubles and 1,500,000 worker-days employment were 
given. 


Public works for relief of unemployment were put in hand, 
hut these enterprises were on no very lara scale, and had no 
very great effect About 5 per cent to 7 per cent of the unem- 
ployed were thus relieved. 
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By LELAND Los. 1 
Federated Press. 


A profit of $7,292,443 turned over 
to the millionaire o of the Nast 
Motors Co. in the first half of 1926 
calls attention to the fact that the 
Fords are not the only employers to 
find a bonanza in the scientific: speed- 
ing up of auto workers. Financial pa- 
~~~ | pers figure this as a return of $24.79 
a share. But analysis of Nash finan- 
cial history shows that the owners are 
taking at least 266 per Ne return on 
their investment. 

For an original ei ot $100 


| the owners received one share each of 
|| preferred and common stock. Then in 
1922 the company used some of its 


excess profits. to buy back the pre- 
ferred stock at $110. The original in- 
vestors thus got their holdings in 
common stock for $10 less than noth- 
ing. The company then proceeded to 
give three shares of 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock and 5 shares of common 
stock for each original share of com- 
mon. Thus an original investment of 
$100, later more than repaid, was 
transformed into 3 shares of pre- 
ferred each entitled to $3.50 half year’s 
dividends and 5 shares of common 
with half year’s profits of $24.79 a 
share. 

The owners now have an invest- 
ment with market value over $2,500 
for each share of common stock ori- 
ginally received as a purchasers bonus 
to preferred stock. 

„5 „ „ 

General Motors, the big Morgan-Du- 
pont auto combine, reports a 6 month 
profit of $46,460,274. This exceeds 
the profits of the entire year of 1924. 
It means $42,460,274 for the common 
stockholders or about $9 a share on 
the no-par stock. As this stock has 
a book value of $50 a share the half 
year’s profit is at an annual rate of 
88 zei cent. 12 
General Motors has accumulated 
$108,889,000 in undivided profits. It 
holds in its treasury $139,375,062 in 
cash and securities, a gain of more 
than $100,000,000 since last year. 

9 2 „ „ 

Record-breaking profits are report- 
ed by Dodge Brothers, the auto con- 
cern recently purchased by Dillon, 
Read and Co., leading Wall Street fi- 


nanciers. In 6 months it produced 


+ | $16,487,891 for its owners. This means 


about $9,480,000 for the holders of 
common stock which was all issued 
as a bonus to the owners. 


Dillon, Read and their. associates 
kept 1,150,000 shares of this common 
stock. Consequently their 8 month 
profit will be over $5,400,000. Added 
to the $14,000,000 in cash which they 
lifted from the treasury before reor- 
ganizing the company and the profit 
from selling to the public at $159,250,- 
000 property for which they paid $146, 
000,000 this ought to make the hali 
year fairly satisfactory. 

* * * 


Studebaker Corporation with a half 
year’s profit of $10,122,048 also bp 
longs in the group. This profit mea u 
a gain of 33 per cent over last year. 
It represents a profit of $5.24 a share 
or 13 per-cent on common stock worth 
about $40. This is at an anuual rate 
of 26 per cent. 

Taken together these four automo- 
bile companies had combined profits 
of more than $80,000,000 for the 6- 
month period. 


Railway Clerks Want , 
Reward for Bandits 
2 Applied to Bankers 


yn the offer of Chicago bankers of a 
32,500 reward to their employes or 
}police if they kill bank bandits (only 
$1,000 if the bandit is arrested and 
convicted), The Railway Clerk, offi- 
‘cial organ of its brotherhood, says: 

“How much greater would be the 
opportunity of annexing one of these 
$2,500 prizes if clerks and cops were 
paid for the killing of bank presidents 
or other inside operators in the act 
of getting away with the funds. 

“In 1924 more than $7,000,000 was 
stolen from banks in the United States 
by bank officials and employes—inside 
workers. In the same period less than 
$2,000,000 was tolen in cash and se- 
curities from the United States banks 
by outside robbers. 

“To give the emplbyes a fair chance 
to make a little extra change, and for 
the protection of depositors, the re- 
ward ought to be paid for each officer 
bagged.” 

(We doubt that The Railway Clerk 
had Vice.-Pres. Dawes in mind.—Ed.) 


— 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 


To those who work hard for thelr 
money, | will cave 50 per cent on 
all their dental Work. 


DR. RASNICK 
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be an expression of the organized 


splitting farce based on the Dayton 


-marked the assembly here of the 


in prison and light sentences prob- 
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(Special to The Daily Worker) 
NEW YORK, Aug. 20.—There are 
128 militant workers in the capitalist 
of the United States who have 
served the interests of the working 
class and for that reason have been | 
thrown into jail by the capitalists and 
oe capitalist gov The 


ent of the Un ates is- 11 
‘a campaign against the for.“ 
seat workers, be g in this wa 


fn ‘coerce the enti 

The N struggles in 

Pate States will cost the work- 

ing class many victims. How can the 
rk 

secre (amen 


rotect themselves? 
the most im 
. . te to build up a broad ‘défense 
organization to take care of the 
ers before the capitalist” courts to 
provide for them and their families. 
This is the function of the Interna- 
tional Labor Defense, Which was or- 
ganized in Chicago on June 28, and | 
which calls for the support of an 
trade unions, labor organizations, 
working class fraternal sa pt a cot 
ete. 
Big Outing. 1 
The New York section or the m. 
ternational Labor Defense will hold 
an outing on Sunday, ‘Aug. 23, at Pleas- 
ant Bay park, Bronx, in order to raise 
funds for defense. This outing will 


workers of New York, but at the same 
time will be one of the most enjoy- 
able affairs that have ever been ar- 
ranged in this city. 

Michael Gold has written a side- 


trial. This play, called “Monkey or 
Man,” will be given by a competent 
troupe of comrades who are devoting 
themselves to it. In addition thére 
will be athletic events arranged by 
the Workers Sport Alliance. There 
will be other fun and plenty of refresh- 
ments. 
Movies Will Be Taken. 

And then a movie will be taken of 
the whole affair. Everybody wants to 
be in it. A number of organizations 
of foreign-born workers have been in- 
vited to appedr in their national cos- 
tumes, so that the affair will be a 
‘splendor of color. 

Tickets cost only 35 cents, which 
makes it possible for every worker to 
be there with his whole family. The 
gates will be open at 10 a. m., so that 
a full day of enjoyment may be had. 


Be there and bring your friends. You Pageant 


cannot help a worthier cause than that 
of the International Labor Defense. 
‘The new headquarters of the New 
‘York section are at 799 Broadway, 
Room 422. 


FASCISTS WHO 
RIOTED GIVEN 
LIGHT TERMS 


Courts Er on Anti- 
Semitic Rowdies 


VIENNA, Aug. 20.—Seventy addi- 
tional arrests were made of persons, 
mostly young men, in connection with 
the anti-Semitic demonstraiton which 


world Zionest congress. ' 

The first batch of men arrested, 
numbering 126 have been sentenced 
to serve from eight to fourteen days 


ably will be meted out to the bulk of 
the others taken into custody. Many 
of those arrested have been found 


ae 


2. 


. Comintern o “| 
seaside 


fhe b 


but 
| the minority have instead perverted it 


into an accessory of their factional 
campaigns. 

After the Comintern bad established 
how wrong they both were, especially 
on the main issue of the Labor Party, 
each faction uses the statement of the 


Poe ly to discredit the oth- 
— er no ere 
le ado Nudel reservation the 

1 on contained in the 
rn resolution on the Amerienn 


99 and there 18 therefore | 0 
need to restate it. 


“Confusion of 
* Energy e a 4 
It would have deen ‘conducive to 


wholesome situation in our party 
‘most of our energy and discussion had 


been devoted to our party organiza- | 


tion, T. U. E. L. work, educational and, 
general concrete political actſw ue AA 
it is for nearly two years * sngth 

has n sapped by a series of cam 

Pulgus coming one on top of the other: 
turuout 1923-4, and a prolonged use-/ 
‘Yess factional discussion in 1924-5. The 


| Labor Party, Trade Union problema, 


Shop Nuclei, te., were hardly ever 
discussed upon their own merits. 


The Labor Party ‘Campaign, ae 

* The confusion of our. party lead 
ership manifested itself. most definite: 
ly, and the setback which our, party 
suffered was most apparent in our as- 
sortment of policies on the Labor 
Party; and twice in two years were 
these policies definitely repudiated by 
the Comintern. — 

The only substantial opposition to 
the most ‘disastrous third party 
(La Follette) policy in 1923-4 arose in 
the New York district and was ridi- 
culed by the leadership of both the 
‘majority and the minority factions. 
But this opposition, tho condemned at 
the time as a social-democratic devia- 
ton e and as leftist sectarianism proved 
to be ‘thie ‘correct Communist position 
evi was, later endorsed by the Comin’ 


> 


15 1921 the American Labor Alllance 
was jnflicted upon us, in 1922 the Unit- 
ea) Toilérs of America, in 1928 the 
‘Federated Farmer-Labor Party, in 1924 
the National Farmer-Labor ren 
of which were still-born. 

In 1921 we had candidates on the | 
W. 1 ticket, in 1922 on the 


m the Workers Party ticket. 


eatin ee 


ve 
Pail Action; December, 1922, we 
sent Workers Party delegates; Febru- 


gutes; July, 1924, the National Farmer- 
Laber Party sent a delegation; Feb- 
ruary, 1926, we ignored it again. 

July, 1923, we organized the Feder- 
ited Farmer-Labor Party; December, 
1923, we issued the theses for the 
La Follette third party; May, 1924, we 
‘repudiated the La Follette third party; 
June, 1924, we had the St. Paul con- 
vention; July, 1924, Workers Party 
nominations; August, 1924, the Farm- 
er-Labor Party slogan; December, 
1924, we dropped the slogan altegeth- 
er; May, 1925, we issued the Labor 
Party slogan, 


Results of Our Maneuvers. : 

„It was right along the fashion in 
our party to speak in exultation ot 
the “maneuvers” which we must en- 
gage in; any emphasis upon ,funda- 
mental organization work, as ex- 
pressed by the slogan, “Build the 
Party,” and now stressed by the Co- 
mintern, was then frowned upon by 
both leading groups, as indicating a 
social-democratic or sectarian tend - 


armed with knives and revolvers. 


[ency, 
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WRITE“ 


RTE“ 


„ GIVE us SOME .ADVICE! 


This column is held especially for you-—for these 


reasons: 


Here we want advice—BEVERYDAY—for workers doing 


Communist propaganda work; 


to exchange experiences in 


getting subscriptions for the DAILY WORKER, the WORK- 
ERS MONTHLY and in selling literature at he shop, in the 
trade unions and among workers everywhere; to get opinions 
on not only how to secure subscriptions but also on how to 


improve the DAILY WORKER. 


This is your column. Send in your experiences in this 
work ahd send us also your opinions on how this work can 
be done better. If you have methods that have been tried tell 
us how they work; if you have methods you think should be 


Don’t worry about how 


but IDEAS, methods, ways and 


tried, tell us how they ought to work. 


‘well you may write. What 


Builders of the Communist movement want is not literature 


means to do propaganda work 


more ecfficiently to get greater results for the movement. 
This is one way in which you can contribute your share 

to the job of Building the Communist movement by — 

better Builders of others already on ons zen 


ty ticket, in 1923 on the 
Party ticket, 


‘ary, 1928, we sent Workers Party dele- 


(6: 


ety the leading groups in our party 
* 


But of course and as usual—what 
Was only yesterday uncritically de- 
nounced and attacked by the two fac- 


‘uncritically, promoted as a Bolshevist 
measure. 

We have now seen our party go thru 
a long series of thewe ma- 
neuvers which have brot upon our 
heads the derision of the whole labor 
world, and a loss of morale ot our own 
membership, certainly a proof that 
they did not represent Bolshevist tac- 
tics, all of them having been repudi- 
ated by the Comintern. This is true 
ofjnearly all spheres of activity dur- 
ing the short period of our existence 


a the Workers Party, under the ad- 


ministration of both the present ma- 
| jority and the present minority. 
Ente is impossible to account for our 
ineessant failures as due simply to a 
long series of casual mistakes; no, at 
the bottom of it all is the political in- 
ability of our party caused by the 
tical and practical confusion of 
rty leadership. 
The National Committee in the 
eedie Tradés. 


, But, organizationally the greatest 


tion of the C. E. C. into the Na- 
Committee. 
While the C. E. C. is ready to for- 
give itself any number ot mistakes 
* leading to class collabora- 
u. and isolation, and ridicule; mis- 
kes that were made when there was 
ample time for deliberation; mistakes 
made officially; mistakes made by 
comrades who have all the leisure and 
facilities which the highest office in 
the party can give; mistakes that are 
not compensated by any success in 
mass leadership-— the National Com- 
mittee, composed of rank and file 
workers who not only had to direct 
their work but had to raise from the 
workers in the industry thousands of 
‘dollars to meet the most necessary 
expenses in their stupendous task of | 
calling scores of meetings attended by 
thousands upon thousands of workers 
and distributing over a million leaf- 
lees, tbls National Committee found 
its members denounced by our 
own party press, and was generally 
treated with extreme harshness 
The C. E. C. found it possible to 
maintain for some months two paid 
party/officials in New York for the 
express: purpose of fighting the “devia- 
tions gt our own comrades on the 
National Committee; but when in 
Comal ot acute crisis the National 
Comm littee, fighting the employers and 
— x low bureaucracy, appealed to 
tor financial assistance, 
net nd nvariably a deaf ear. 
For réfaéing to ally themselves with 
either faction. the comrades of the Na- 


are being. punished, 
and persecuted by both fac- 


“ tions. Ow? i. 
Alth 


they, have been unfustly dis- 
zand the party factions de- 
they are now the actual 


Our somrades are winning position 
atteri gestion in the fight, without any 
compromise of revolutionary princi- 
ples. ſphe Sigman and the Breslau- 
prot machine in the International 
‘nee „Garment Workers Union are 
before our eyes; the Kauf - 
ma pe machine in the Furriers Union 
has been completely routed; the Schle- 
singer-Forward machine is facing a 
serious internal dissension. 

As a consequence thereof the For- 
ward nas lost in the last two months 
30,000 readers, and the Freiheit has 
gained about half of that number. 

The fight led by the National Com- 
mittee has already added greatly to 
the prestige of our party, resulting in 
a compact mass following organiza- 
tionally of 40,000 workers, and ideolog- 
ically close and constant contact with 
many times that number, and will 
yield further organizational results 
among the trade union elements, a 
consideration always stressed by the 
Comintern, 


every mistake committed by individ- 
ual comrades without the sanction of 


the National Committee, every mis- 
| taken decision that had to be made 


on the spur of the moment without 


popes for previous consultation, 
ever 45 chance suggestion made in pre- 
Itmitla 


ry party discussion, is snapped 
up, perverted, enlarged, attributed to 
the whole National Committee and 
served up to the party membership 
with‘ relish, as the only thing worth 
. while to discuss on the industrial field. 
The Two Leading Groups—On 
the Political Field. A short analy- 


greatly help us to understand the 
reason for the continuous conflict and 
cétitusion. It will also reveal why 


even orders of the Comintern have ab- 
/sdlately no effect upon them. 


One group, known as the minority, 
ris, composed of elements that were 
extremely heterogeneous in political 
outlook and party history from 1919 
till July, 1923. At that time the pres- 
ent minority leadership struck upon 
an issue which welded their following 
into a group, trailing since then in 
close formation after the phantom of 
a mass class farmer labor party. They 
immediately recognized this as an in- 
térnal political asset. 

It it this policy, of following an is- 
sue thru think and thin—no matter 
whether it leads into the by-ways of 
leftist sectarianism, as in 1923 (break 
with the Fitzpatrick group and organ- 
ization of the federated farmer labor 
party) or upon the highways of social 
democratic opportunism, as in 1924-5 
{the La Follette alliance and the con 
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tinued f er labor t — 
* farmer b bor party * Sap) 


, was played by the punitive K- 


But every wrong prognosis, even 
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tions as a deviation is today, equally | mi 


mass following absolves them 
from any obligation in that respect, 
and permits them to turn their atten- 
tion mainly to matters of internal 


p formation. 

2 this group arose a move- 
ment in the party, culminating in the 
present majority—it was a reaction 
against 2 unyielding party sectarian- 
ism of July, 1923. The majority is 
ifaxthat it sprang from 
the tele wing trade union 
movement; but zuch possibilities of 
lasting ’ results as they 
had thru their’ former connections 
they 7 — 2 continuously erron- 
f the political as well 
fleld. 


they had nothing 
until July, 1923. 
tly lacking in the- 
nding and critical 
h it, they are con- 
and orientated by 
Objective condi- 
contempt for Com- 
‘ignorant of the in- 
: This leads them 
into a different but also a siz-zag 
path, I from sectarian leftism 
(dropping. of the labor: party slogan) 
to social-democratic — (La- 
Follette). 2 1899 

This explains the curves ot right 
and left wing deviation; and how 
these curves sometimes meet, as in 
the day of LaFollette, when both, the 
majority i celal were to the 
right. 
But in 1028 the majority deviated 
to the right, and the minority to the 
left. 0 

And in 1926 the minority deviated 

to the right, and the majority to the 
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7 The TWo Leading Groups—On 
Field. 


the I 1 
Here we 
forces sha the polities of these 


the same ideological 

two groups’ 1 
The mindfit¥estands for “political 
work in the de unions”; in their 
practical application this amounts to 
a tendency!oefaimmediate “cashing in” 
on our investment of Communist pres- 
tige, regardless of the larger conse- 


quences, Several years ago some of 
its present ers. were particularly 
responsible od deal of our 
delibera ructive dual-unionist * 
policy. © -operation with 
left d aud usually leads 


The malo nag an along been 
particularly ‘with trade 
union activity.) We find here its 
usual exaggerated pliability toward 
“objective cohdttions“; but it also 
takes into ageount some peculiar sub- 
jective conditions, e. g., when a policy. 
of compromise is promoted by a ma- 
jority supporten it represents invar- 
lably Bolshevism, when the same is 
done by oth dt * „Loreism on the 
industrial fel.” 


The outstgnd, opportunist devia- 
tions of the rity are represented 
by the follow wing instances: Foster's 


letter to Sig an, the support of Cap- 
pellini, the ‘Ani erson slate in the In- 
ternational A jation of Machinists. 

But a veritable jungle of opportun- 
ism do we find in the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers where the party 
leadership has for three years sys- 
tematically suppressed the elemental 
opposition of the left wing member- 
ship against the Hillman machine— 
ever since the fateful convention of 
1922. Today our party leadership 
recognizes its unmittigated defeat at 
the hands of Hillman and reverses its 
policies; the membership stands vin- 
dicated, but the left ‘wing movement 
in the A. C. Wi'is shattered, démoral- 
rized and impotäut. 


The recent’ füstruction of the Co- 
mintern, not td Identity the T. U. E. L. 
so much with the party, has shaken 
the majority opt ot the sectarian rut 
into which they had fallen in many 
other instances g., in including the 
slogan for the ‘Witla torship of the pro- 
letariat in the Progressive Building 
‘Trades argent 


The Two. ‘Leading Groups—On 
the Defensive. 


It ig nece to appreciate the 
precarious poaition of our party lead- 
ership with such a record of intellect- 
ual, political and ‘organizational bank- 
ruptey. known’ ‘ts ‘our membership in 
detail. The obvious thing to do was. 
therefore, to evade the issues, sup- 
press @¥ecussion on one pretext or 
another, and to raise fake issues. In 
order to distract the attention of the 
Comintern and the W. P. member- 
ship from the wretched position into 
which we had gotten despite our poli- 
tical and organization opportunities. 
the mutual charges of factionalism 
and failure were elevated into a poli- 
tical campaign; and we may say in 
passing that both factions are sub- 
stantially correet’in their charges. 


9 Lore, Loreism and Factlonallem. 
* We agree with the decision of the 
Comintern containing the criticism of 
Lore, and the enumeration of Lore's 
mistakes; for these mistakes we must 
hold responsible on the one hand 
Lore personally on the other hand 
the C. B. C. of our party. 

Two of his worst mistakes were 
the recent slightipg of the nationalis: 


[revoly Low of the oppressed 


4 Comintern. At pr 
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China (a violation of the fundamen- 
tals of Leninigm) and a naive assump- 
tion that Wm. Green, president of the 
A. F. of L., “fell a victim” to the 
blandishments of Coolidge in re- 
cent call for a conference oni Ohina 
(indicating an absolute misunder- 
standing of the role of the class-col- 
laborationists in the trade union move- 
ment). 

The parity commission says, “But 
the first prerequisite for the success- 
ful liquidation of Loreism is the liquid- 
ation of the factional struggle between 
the majority and the minority, and 
the unification of the two groups on 
the basis of the policies agate tactics 
of the Comintern.” 


The second step should be the in- 
struction to Lore to appear before the 
Comintern in Moscow; the Comintern 
has successfully liquidated such other 
deviations as were represented by 
Trotsky, Serrati, etc., and we are sure 
the Comintern will know how to e 
with Lore to the best interest@ of 41 
international Communist er 

Loreism was however 
used by both factions a 
disinfectant against. any 
position that are likely ¢ 
any such tendency will 
in the bud by just being labelled — 
ism. On the other hand, whatever 
was to be exalted—no matter how sil- 
ly—was palmed off as representing 
Leninism, again calculated to silence 
any opposition. This simple method 
was used as an effective means of in- 
tellectual terrorization, stultifying dis- 
cussion—a blanket attack, and excel- 
lent smoke screen against real Com- 
munist criticism. 


In their eagerness to play tue game 
both groups defied the “omintern 
openly and deliberately. , While there 
were ever so often, pious, ridiculous, 
and impotent unity committees form- 
ed by the party to conform with the 
letter of: the Comintern decision, as 
a matter of fact, ang individual or 
group that did heed. the Comintern 
and refused to enlist in the mutual 
factional fight under the auspices of 
either the majority or the minority. 
was quickly squirted at, with a dose 
of Loreism, tarred, “Yeathered and 
lynched as a Loreite, and put into the 


Lore group.“ 
1 Constructive Griticiam. 

The shop nucleus form of or- 
ganization ig the hope ‘of the Com- 
munist movement the world over; and 
any action bringing that idea into dis- 
repute is a slap in the face of the 
ent we have in 
New York a row orf Poteffkin's vil- 
lages in the form of so-called shop 
nuclei without funmions. without in- 
formation as to members in these 
hop nuclei, what shaps, if any, these 
members are actually working in. 
when and where they are holding 
shop nuclei meetings, etc. The Co- 
mintern, in a realistic manner states 
in the Theses on Bolshevization and 
Organization Question; The cam- 
paign commenced for the’ reorganiza- 
tion of our parties on a‘ factory and 
workshop nuclei basis’ should be ener- 
getically pursued and brought to a 
conclusion. There are cases when 
such reorganization should not be 
forced, e. g., small parties in big: in- 
dustrial countries.” We call the atten- 
tion of the incoming ©. E. C. to this 
judgment of the Comintern, and in- 
struct them to proceed with the re- 
quired care in this matter;.to discon- 
tinue the present caricatures of shop 
nuclei, never conceived by the Co- 
mintern, which very effectively prej- 
udice the rank and file ot e party 
against the principle of shop nuclei, 
and make it still more difficult to 
change our incorrect form of social 
democratic organization. 

Our educational work must be un- 
dertaken seriously, and a responsible 
office in this work must never be 
looked upon as just an honorary de- 
gree; but we must actually settle 
down to provide text books, instruct- 
Ors and classes to the membership. 
stop being satisfled with continual 
plans and talks about education, pro- 
duce results instead of excuses, and 
raise the low theoretical 0 of the 
party. 

An important factor 55 
and Bolshevization is discussion at 
membership meetings. In New York 
we had no membership meeting at all 


for over seven months; and éven the 
few before that were worth very lit- 
tle. The Comintern does not object 
to a concrete and calm diseussion be- 
ing carried on until the »parfy con- 
gress,” but as a matter of fact we 
find ourselves in a straitjacket, unable 
to carry on any discussion worthy of 
the Communist movement, and it is 
virtually forbidden to discuss certain 
phases at all, even during the pre- 
convention period. 

The theses of the Comintern issue 
an emphatic warning. “Most Import- 
ant questions of policy and tactics as 
a rule were discussed and dec ided in 
many countries, not by all the mem- 


ently officiating body of functionaries 
which were not authorized in every 
individual case by the members of 
the party to pass decisions on the giv- 
en questions. Not infrequently, 
body of functionaries supplanted the 
Darty conference and the drafting of 
party questions by the party members 
themselves. This doomed the mem- 
bers of the party to passivity and pre- 
vented them from being drawn into 
active participation in party life. 

Out of 14 full-time party workers in 
the New York district (exclusive of 
the federation offices) 13 ‘nro dir 
r indirectly appointed . 
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bers of the party, but by a perman- 


the. 
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Brahdy, Jampol 


We must direct. the ‘attention of the 
Comintern fo the enforced pre-conven- 
tion period of over ten months with 
the inevitable consequences of ‘organ- 
izational stagnation and slackening of 
discipline; this is responsible for a 
good deal of the unbridled factional- 
ism that is driving our membership 
into its present caucus frenzy. 

Our work in the trade union (and 
similarly in other workers’ organiza- 
tions) consists of: participation in 
unton activities, rasing of trade issues 
raising of union issues, participation 
in union elections, progressive politica 
issues, revolutionary trade issues, rev- 
olutionary union issues, revolutionary 
political isaues, etc. . 

There is no, rigid, sequence to be 
observed in our campaign to win the 
workers in these organizations tor 
Communism; but a premature ad- 
vance to issues that interferes with 
an effective organizational and ideo- 
logical development, impatience to 
make these organizations the ¥ 
for our advanced anf, 
stopped. 

In the words of Lenin, * fe not 


enough to be a revolution nie 


. st be 


tisan of Communism. 
how to find at any given 
link of the chain on wh 


strain, which will enable one to pull | 


on the whole chain, and to pass to the 
next link.” i 

Any attempt to maneuver for 3 
for the sake of the office must be 
sternly suppressed. 

We fully concur with the Comintern 
stipulation concerning the organiza- 
tion of a labor party. In view of our 
sad experience with figures in the 
case of the federated farmer labor 
party, etc., we specify the number of 
500,000 to-apply to unions with a bona 
fide duespaying membership of that 
extent, that have authorized their par- 
ticipation. 


11 Appeal to the Membership. 

* Even tho we carry our revolu- 
tionary passion right into the internal 
controversies of the party, we should 
nevertheless be open to the demands 
of reason and to the interests of our 
revolutionary task. 


A great deal of the controversy in 
the party is of a purely factioral na- 
ture and not upon any issues of prin- 
ciple—as pointed out by the parity 
commission. Two groups in the party 
are brutally ouc for power, and sub- 
vert everything else in the party to 
attain their ends. 


We appeal to the rank and file of 
the party to abandon all factional 
alignments and to judge each issue 
upon its merit only. 

We further appeal to the rank and 
file fo vote down the. factional inter- 
pretations or ‘the Comin 


ntern statet- 
ment, which have Started another 


chapter of factional controversy. 

Vote for the Comintern statement 
without qualifications or reservations. 

Down with factionalism. 

Long live the revolutionary unity. 

Joseph Bradly, Jack Jampolsky, 
members of Executive | Committee, 
District No. 2. 
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Are You Coming 
to the Movie Picnic? 


Did you buy a 4: thoes to the picnic 
given by the Federation of Russian 
children’s schools Sunday, August 23, 
at National Grove, Riverside, II.? 
Moving pictures of the crowds will be 
taken and shown all over the United 
States and in Soviet Russia. Tickets 
in advance are only 35c and may be 
obtained in the Russian Co-op. Restau- 
rants and at the Workers House, 1902 
W. Division St. Get your tickets in 
advance and save your car fare. 


Worker Killed in Vat. 

DEL AIR, N. J., Aug. 20. (Fp) 
John Hill, employed by Kirkhofer Con- 
tainer Co., was scalded to death when 
a heavy paddle wheel struk him into 
a vat where rags and paper were be- 
ing reduced to pulp by boiling. 


Build the DAILY WORKER. 
with subs. 
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10 BIG PICNIC 


T. 6. „ and Freiheit 
Joint Affair Sept. 7 


Preliminary arrangements give 
promise of the biggest turnout of the 
year at the combined jollification pic- 
nic of the Trade Union Educational 
League and the Freiheit on Labor 
Day, which falls on Monday, Sept. 7th. 

At a meeting of the committee Tues- 
day evening, at Which the representa- 
tives of different groups interested 
gave spirited expression of their de- 
‘sire to make the event one to be £2- 
+ membered, plans were laid for a mo- 
bilization of all workers’ language 
groups and the inclusion in the affair 
of all sorts of enticing games, refresh- 
ments and intellectual treats. 

To Visit Branches. 

Many comrades will be conscripted 
to visit the various workers’ organiza- 
‘tions to tell them of the holiday to 


be observed by Chicago workers at 


Stickney, park, in the suburb of Lyons, 
on Labor Pay. All these comrades 
are 2 to report the results of 
their visits to Walter Carmon or Har- 
rison George at the DAILY WORKER 
office. 


Many interesting games are to be 
arranged for by Comrade Pederson, 
while Comrades Wirkkula, Garver, 
Simonson and Meltz are engaged to 
see that athletics in the form of 
wrestling, boxing, indoor ball and tugs- 
of-war are to lend life and humor to 
the biggest event of the season. Even 
the Juniors are to have a hand in the 
games under the guidance of Comrade 
Louise Morrison. And then some of 
Labor’s best speakers will be there. 

Women in Tug-of-War. 

A unique feature of the picnic will 
be two tugs-of-war, one between the 
men of the T. U. E. L. and Freiheit 
groups, organized respectively by 
Comrades Held and Simonson, and be. 
tween the women of these groups, 
organized by Comrades Clara Rubin- 
stein and Rose Rubin. 

An executive committee on arrange 
ments was elected, including Steve 
Rubiki, Pederson, Johnstone and 
Steinberg. All general committeemen 
are instructed to report at 19 South 
Lincoln street Tuesday evening, Aug. 
25th, for the second meeting, and sym 
pathizing organizations are requested 
to co-operate. All aboard for a big 
Labor Day celebration! 


JOHN D. FIRES 
- MINERS REFUSIN 


DENVER, Colo., Aug. 20.—Sixteen 
coal miners of the Crested Butte mine 
have been discharged by the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. because they declined 
to sign the company union petition 
asking for a 15 per gent wage cut. The 
company is a Rockefeller organization 
and is the concern selected by 
John D. Jr. for his so-called “indus- 
trial democracy” plan after Rockefel- 
ler gunmen and Colorado troopers had 
burned women and children in the 
Ludlow strike. 

The petition asked for a wage be- 
low the minimum line for miners with 
families. The 16 held out against 
strong pressure, refusing to request 
in writing that their families submit 
to starvation. Two days later they 
were fired. They are vainly appeal- 
ing to the Colorado industrial commis- 
sion. 


Four men discharged at the Clayton 
mine of the Morrison Co. have been 
ordered reinstated by the industrial 
commission. They are expert and in- 
dustrious miners and the commission 
held that they had been fired for “agi- 
tational” activity in behalf of the Unit- 
ed Mine Workers. Union membership 
is increasing in the Colorado Mine 
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No worker —- AND SURELY NO COMMUN- 

IS T— can truthfully say he has a thoro 
grasp of Commist principles and practice 
—uniess he has studied and learned them 
as put down in these classics written by our 
great teacher and leader— 


V. I. Ulianov (Lenin) 


Imperialism— 


State and Revolution....... W 250 


Final Stage of Capitalism. . . 150 
The Proletarian Revolution, 
or Kautsky, the Renegade ee 250 
Infantile Sickness, 
or “Leftism” in Communism. . .. 1860 
Should Communists Participate in 
Reactionary Trade Unions. 50 
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Praise From the Enemy Is No Praise ‘ 


Danie! O’Connel, famous Irish nationalist leader made a state- 
ment which became historie, when he said that whenever the British 
government paid him a compliment, he went home and examined 
his conscience. This is a good thing for the working class to bear 
in mind. When their leaders are praised by the capitalists or the 
agents of capitalism, it indicates that there is something the matter 
with the leaders. 

The New York Times in a recent issue showered "undiluted 
praise on Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America for establishing the so-called impartial machin- 
ery in thé men’s clothing industry in New York and also the estab- 
lisiment of a minimum standard of production, with the union, 
bound to enforce the terms of the agreement. 

The editorial, without having any intention of being funny 
dilates on the alleged peace which Hlillman's class collaboration policy 
brot about in the New York. men’s clothing industry. 
editorial writer did not read the story of the strike at the Inter- 
national Tailoring Company plant or of the vicious injunction 
against picketing handed down by Judge Churchill, a “friend of 
jn bor“ who was endorsed by the New York Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil. No, the Times was not intent on providing the workers with 
something to giggle over. It was simply putting out propaganda 
for cumpany unionism, towards which the policy of Hillman will 
inevitably lead the Amalgamated. 

IUnman's beautiful dream, of substituting co-operation with 
the boss for the class struggle did not bring peace. It happens that 
the thembers of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers who slave in the 
hops have no guarantee of $7,500 a year strike or no strike, employ- 
ment or unemployment, like their president, Mr. Hillman. This is 
v here Hillman’s class collaboration plan gets pricked by a needle. 
The tailors must strike or squeeze their belts a litle tighter. Then 
the courts come out with their injunctions. 
to do this the police arrest Mon officials and active union members 
and frame them up as they did in Chicago, Hillman is undoubtedly 
head over heels in love with class collaboration, but the rank and 
file are not smitten. Hence the police raids and the injunctions. 
The Times editorial carried the following chunk of dynamite 
which is called to the attention of the members of the Amalgamated 
Clithing Workers: “The employers have asked for authority to 
penalize workers by deductions in their pay aehen they fall below 
the established standards of production. It is understood that the 
union has cansented to the employers’ proposal in return for their 
pledge to grant the wnion’s demand and that « final agreement, will 
be reached on that basis when the details are hammered out.” This 
If the Times version is correct, Hillman 
agrees to stand behind the tailor and see that he maintains a certain 
standard of production or else submit to having his pay envelope 
voted. Thus the Amalgamated instead of being a union to help its 
members in the constant struggle against the employers, would be- 
tome a weapon in the hands of the employers playing the same role 
as the slave drivers of the South in the days prior to the eivil war. 


The Socialist Party of France 


The congress of the socialist party of France voted to refuse 
further support to the Painleve government. The ostensible reason 
for this action is Painleve’s failure to make public the peace terms 
offered by the French government to Abd-El-Krim. The real reason 
is two fold. 

First: The socialists were not able to exact satisfactory terms 
from the Painleve government. 

Secondly: The campaign carried on by the Communists against 
the Morocean war which the socialists supported was rapidly alien- 
ating the remnants of its proletarian following from the socialist 
party. Hence the gesture of political purity. 

The hypocrisy of this gesture is apparent. The French military 
leaders expect to win the Moroccan campaign by October. If they 
don’t win by then, they admit the stiuation is hopeless. Parlia- 
ment does not meet until the middle of October. Therefore the 
sovialist resolution of approval does not affect the government’s 
policy in Morocco. 

If the French campaign against the Riffs is successful, Pain- 
leve will probably retain power despite the socialist defection. If it 
is a failure the aid of the socialists could not save him. 
| When parliament was in session, only the Communists opposed 
ihe Riff war. They were arrested and imprisoned for their attitude. 
The socialists agreed that France must ‘defend her prestige in 
Morocco. They only disagreed with Painleve over the manner in 
which the war should be conducted. 

Thus the socialists have given further evidence of their hypoc- 


‘risy and their betrayal of the workers, while making a bluff at differ- 


entiating themselves from the capitalist parties This camouflage 
will not forever fool the masses. 


Wales in the Argentine 


His royal highness, the prince of Wales is in the Argentine, 
on his father’s business; so to speak. That is, he is serving as royal 
drummer for the imperial bagmen who sell the products of Britain 
in South America, in competition with the United States and other 


countries. 


The prince is trying to undo the harm done by “Black Jack” 
Pershing on a previous visit. Pershing was doing for Wall Street 
what the prince was doing for Threadneedle Street. It is another. 
proof of the deadly gompetition between the two imperialist powers. 

His royal highness is scheduled to open the national livestock 
show today. This will give him a good opportunity to sling the 
That the prinee is not traveling merely to sample various 
brands of hootch or test the respective terpsichorean merits of the 
daughters of many lands, is shown by the following paragraph in a 
news item from Buenes Aires: 

“The prince finds British capital strongly intrenched and lead- 
ing all other foreign investments. Investors hope that the present 
entertainment of the prince will have a_ beneficial influence on 
lize British and 
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Or when the courts fail 


E American proletariat is as yet 
comparatively far removed from 
class consciousness: It does not yet 
exist as an independent factor, It 
does not yet function as a class. This 
to all intents and purposes the Amer- 
ican proletariat is not yet formed as 
a class, 

In this situation it becomes the 
task of the Communists to hasten the 
birth of the proletariat as a class. 

In analyzing the political and eco- 
nomic situatiofi in the United States 
our party must find the best means, 
the mogt adequate slogans and cam- 
paigns for the accomplishment of this 
task. 


With a convention contemplated, it 
became the task of the leadership of 
our organization to analyze the politi- 
cal and economic situation” in the 
country, to give our party the direc- 
tion for its future work. It is in 
these analyses where eventual differ- 
ences of concept existing fm the party 
become apparent. ‘Different evalua- 
tions of existing factors naturally lead 
to different conclusions and to differ- 
ent policies, 


HE minority of the Central Execu- 

tive Committee, in analyzing the 
situation came to the conclusion: 

First, that the awakening of the 
American proletariat ot political con- 
sciousnéss is the most important im- 
mediate task of our party, and 

Second, that a labor party slogan 
and campaign is the best means to 
accomplish it under existing condi- 
tions. 


The majority of our Central Execu- 
tive Cmmittee, on the other hand, 
came to different conclusions. It de- 
nied both of the contentions of the 
minority. It claimed: 


First, that the American working 
class is sufficiently class conscious to 


came the issue before our party. This, 
and nothing else. The theses of both 
article pub- 


lished in the d 

Since the decis 
there has been a e 
the part of the maj 
to twist the issue. ¢ 
C. E. C. majority 1 manifesta- 
tion of the lack ot hevik qualities 
of our party. Ina — party 
either the leaders ould have a 
sufficient feeling ofap cal responsi- 
bility to prevent it rom beclouding 
the most important political issue be- 
fore the party, becaysecits duty is to 
clarify it—or a Bolshevjk;party would 
have a sufficiently clegr:membership 
to sweep from position of leadership 
any comrade who would dare, for the 
sake of retaining his position, to be- 
— * 1 88 4 instead ot clarifying 
them. roy s at 


Tas majority ot tite Central. Execu- 

tive, Committee 10 trying to make 
the party believe that the issue was 
not whether a labor party but what 
kind of a labor party. A cool con- 
sideration of the circumstances under 
which the controversy developed, will 
prove the falseness of that claim. The 
question of what kind of a labor party 
would naturally develop first of all in 
a sjtuation where the party is con- 


tactic of dur 


.| American proletariat to political con- 


fronted with a crystallization of a la- 


| 


in November, 1924. The sole 


tion which agitated the Central Rxe- 


cutive Committee and 

the question of whether 
advisable under 
stances to propogate among the Amer- 
ican workers the formation of a labor 
party. The answer of the majority 
| was no while the minority answered 
yes. The ever repeated argument of 
the majority that there is no senti- 
ment for a labor party proves at once 
two things: first, that the argument 
was whether or not a labor 
and, second, that the majority did not 
understand the first postulate of ‘the 
minority: that the awakening of the: 


party was 
not it was 


sciousness is the most important bapa 
of 4 — y. 

onfmunist Internatichal ies 
aie its decision. The 
might be asked here: why is it neces. 
sary to dig down into the past when: 
our future course is clearly prescribed: 
by the decision of the Comintern.” 
Our answer is that while the future 
course is clearly prescribed our party 
needs a pilot, a leadership which can 


question 


existing eireum- ed. Fe 


1 
1 


— 


ae 


navigate the waters of the Ameriean ‘irely 

class struggle according to the pre- groves 

scribed course to the benefit ot the | Stand 

American proletariat. It is not suff party 

cient for the 2 to declare ang 55 

their general acceptänce of the or-“ ; pn 

ders, but such leadership must Proud overstressing of the role of the ‘Tabor’ 

show the qualifications to carry party then he cannot consider ‘wae 

out. In judging the qualifications} labor party an acceptable policy, be- 

past performances become important | cause Only on account of the labor 

considerations for the present. party’s role as a unifying slogan, driv- 
ing home to the workers the political 


FTER we had established the 

exact nature of the issue we may 
consider, the present attitude of the 
majority of the C. E. C. toward it. 
have before me the minutes of the 
American commission of the Coffifin- 
ern. In its sixth session held April 


significance of the class struggle, is 

the labor party policy an important 
policy. ot the American Communist 
Party. the labor party , Propa- 
ganda “is not going to work out in 
that respect” then the C. I. decision ie 


b agreement with them. 
nas proven beyond doubt that 
it nas neither the understanding nor 


: ‘ip ft in agreement with the re ord 


voller. ads 


“The. majority is conscious oe this 
shortcoming and - adopted 
the policy of switching the discus- 


an sion from the real issue. This tactic 


is neither Bolshevik nor is it conduc- 


the’ ive to the development of Bolshevism 


in our party, Instead of driving home 
to the members an understanding of 
the general political orientation of our 
party it deliberately blocks such un- 
is derstanding and elevates the raising 
of. fake issues to a political principle. 
It our party was ever confronted with 
‘he dangers of any “fake” it is the 
danger of fake issues raised by a lead- 
rship which was caught in the act of 
nisdirecting the party. 


AVALANCHE OF FANCY LYING BY 
ANTHRACITE OPERATORS PROVEN 


8 of the Progre 


A super- human attempt is being 
miners and other workers thruout the 


the country in an attempt to influen 


out of the minérs* lives are being s 
coal operators.’ 55 


very wide range ot figures, but a 
standing reward: will be paid any per- 
son who can show, that the miners in 
the anthracite ,, » average $1,000 per 
year. The tollowing table taken from 
the 1922 official report of the United 
States Coal Cömmission will show 
the hollownes#" of the pasate fake 
figures. 10 
n 8 

Elevemselasses. of inside labor earn 
wages from 3890 to $1,400 per year, 
and since that report was published, 
10 per cent increase has been given 
the minérs making the range jump 
to $990 to $1,500. It must be remem- 
bered that the above figures are gross 
earnings and flo’ mention is made 
about the dedtfetions that are daten 
off them. Ai 

The | mission figures follow: 
Bratticemen and carpenters.......$1,425 


Drivers . 1,290 
Doortenders ane ere boy. 890 
Engineers 4 „ 
Headmen and feotmen... reefers 1,335 
Company laborers 1,345 
Company miners b 1,525 
Pumpmen . „eee n | 1fGne 
Car runner «.- ceccessees poe eee | 15Ne 
N 0 ccccccers 0 0 cacesn'c eccsciste. Beh OO 
Tracklayers . iene . 1,430 


It will be reality. noticed that when 
the miners pay rent, doctor, insur- 
ance, lights, explosives, keep up their 
tools, etc., etc., there is very little 
left to feed a family. 

The miners in the anthracite do not 
average $25 per week the year round. 
Most of the miners are burdened with 
large families. Considering the high 
cost of living anyone can easily see 
the condition of the hard coal slaves. 
The coal commission also reports 
that forty-nine per cent of the miners 
earned around one hundred dollars 
per month. 

Found Miners’ Families IIl-ted. 

Further on in their report, they 
state that they investigated five hun- 
dred and fifty-five miners’ homes, 
where earnings were low, and they 
found that the food consumed did 
not confrom in variety to the stand- 
ards set by experts as essential for 
healthful living. 

Why was the coal commission's re- 
port buried by.the coal operators, 
and why has the fake leaders of the 
miners. refused to carry on a cam- 
paign to have it published and broad- 
casted? . 

The commission clearly pointed out 
that living conditions at the mines 
were terrible, and recommended that 
the following improvements be in- 
stalled at once: Living conditions to 
be improved, by water being brot 
into the houses; that bath houses 
should be provided, together with 
sanitary arrangements, and adequate 
sewerage facilities. 

Even the Capitalist Government Dis- 
proves Lies. 

The commission’s report regarding 
wages was based on full time work- 
ed thruout the year, The work of 
e miners in the, anthracite is of 


t's that. The]. 


auch. a nature that no miner can 
stand up to it six days per week, 
3 


e 5 


Some very. Kartal capitalist papers are quoting th 
the anthracite, miners“ wages vary from $1, 200 to- 3.500 pen year. a 


70 BE ANTILUNION PROPAGANDA 


By ALEX REID 


ssive Miners’ r. 


yer os. (ARTICLE on Anthracite.) 


made at this time to misinform the 
country of the actual-genditions exist- 


ing in the Anthracite. Volumes of misleading figures are being sent thruout | 


ce the workers against the miners in 


that part of the mining industry. Thousands of dollars of blobd money wrung 


pent in this unholy ge by the 


to show that 


, 


and the. 00 Wa. . 8 tthe ping 
portionately cut down 

In fagt, the * referring to 
this situation, ae t the miners, 
with a few exceptions, earn from $600 
to $1,300 against à cht OF living es- 
timated at $2,000, andda “careful read - 
ing of their report leads one to some 
very, very definite comelusions,as to 
the steps to be W solve the 
coal problem. 

Another instatment 5 the anthra- 
cite will be published in tomorrow’s 
DAILY WORKER. 


Armed Miners 
Zeigler Defer 
Agai 


1 1 
(Continued from page 1) 


es 
ists 


cold feet, and this morning only a few 
men tried to get into the mine. 

There are 18 men. arrested so far 
upon the warrants issued charging 
“conspiracy to murder.“ Among these 
are Henry Corbishley, deposed presi- 
dent of the Zeigler miners’ local and 
a foe of the Farrington-klan machine. 
Others include Corbishley’s two broth- 
ers and Matt Crjnoeyvich, a militant 
leader of the progressive miners’ of 
this camp. The. bail is set at $200 
each, and Corbishley, d his brother 
miners are now rel Other war- 
rants are yet not served. 


| Set Hearing for Aug. 26. 

The preliminary bearing is set for 
August 26. Attorney H. E. Morgan is 
Jretained for the defense. The spirit 
of the miners is running high against 
the labor fakers and the klan who 
have thus combined to intimidate and 
persecute them. he: 

Warrants Sworn Outuby Labor Faker. 

Farrington has red in the pub- 
lic press that he will drive the min- 
ers of Zeigler back, ta. work, and the 
attempted armed t of the ku klux 
klan is evidently hig,first effort. The 
warrants against union miners 
were sworn out by one of the officials 
of the U. M. W. . A—D. B. Cobb, 
vice-president of Su i Distriet 9. 

Cobb and Lon 70 the sub-district 
president, are the Fieinal cause of 
the present trouble, as it was their 
successful stealing of the election last 
year which set every honest miner 
in the sub-district against them, but 
won to their side the bootleggers, K. 
K. K. and the secret forces of wax 
mine operators. 

Miners Organize to Fight Back. 

The miners all Over the state are 
organizing a demand for a special dis- 
trict ‘convention, t@*clean house of 
all such vermin officials and to pro- 
tect the union against election thieves 
and official disrupters such as Cobb, 
who has sworn oub Warrants against 
members of his union. Resolutions are 
pouring into the iztrict oflice 


from. the locals demning this 
trea*hery to the of labor and 
demanding re-ins ent of local 
| officers 


. ° 
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Senegal STRIKE 


NEEDED 10. 
THE W. VA. MINERS 


Railroaders s Must: "Shop 
Hauling Scab Coal: 


By AN OLD COAL sine 
(Worker. Correspondent.) © 

SHINNSTON, W. Va., Aug, 20.— 
From what I see around here in West 
Virginia it looks like the coal miners’ 
strike will be lost unless ohn L. 
Lewis calls a general on Sept. 
Ist. I personally know that if the 
hard coal fields are settled Lewis will 
not call the general strike. 

Should Call General ma 

I will say this much: Again us poor 
miners are waiting for the. first of 
September only. If it’s A general 
strike it is O. K., and if “not all of 
us are returning to work. e have 
struck better than six months. I do 
hope that Lewis calls a gelen Irine. 

Must Stop Hauling Seab 

I was talking to a railroadér the 
other day, and the question of a ral. 
road strike was brot up. 
that the laws of the Un 
forbid them from affiliatin: 
A. F. of L., as the coal w 
and that they could not pul 


as we did, and that they 
out for the people in the 1 
He said that if they cat 


Ee 
"Lot on. 
strike for one week, that thousands of 


little children would starve. I think 
it would be better for a few to starve 
now than for the whole United States: 
to starve the rest of their lives. And 
they would not have to strike to help 
us out. All they would have to do 
would be stop hauling scab coal. 


Governor to Name 
Ladd’s Successor, 
Leaguers Shut. Out 


BISMARCK, N. D. Aug. 20 . 
United States senator, to fill the place | 
made vacant by E. F. Ladd, deceas 
is to be chosen for North Dakota. , 
Governor Sorlie, Nonpartisan leaguer, 
says he will appoint a “progressive” 
for the post. | 

It has been the custom in ther) past’ 
for the nonpartisan league organiza- 
tion in North Dakota to name all ean | 
didates for state and national office | 
and delegates of the league met here 
some time ago for the purpose of 
indorsing a man for the United States 
senate. 

‘It appeared, however, that Sorlie 
was determined to do this job himself. 
and altho some of the leaguers were 
against this procedure, the governor’ 8 
control of jobs was sufficient to whip 
the majority of the delegates into dime, 


Women Back Channel Swim. 

NEW YORK, Aug. 20.—A second at- 
tempt to swim the English channel by 
Gertrude Ederle, American girl swim- 
mer, will be backed financially by the 
Women’s Swimming Association of 
New York, officials of the organization 
announced today. 


Electricity to Battie Age. 

LONDON, Aug. 29.--Now that the 
world has laughed away the alleged 
“rejuvenation” ciaims for monkey 
glands, an English inventor has come 
forward with the claim that he is able 
to rejuvenate the old and put off the 
old-age feeling in the middle-aged by 


today the successful of, 
| Mount EI Brus, Auen at gh 


TIFLIS,. Aug. 20.—Five girls, and 
the tea 11 made, were glvem credit 


4 * 


mountain, by a party of nineteen 

8 of the Se 

55 
niet El Bruz is 18,526 


of 
tea and served the weary climbers. 
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URN FIRE HOSE. 
ON 34 JAILED 


Arrested for bon: idle te ot 
N. D. 3 


5 N uit 


FARGO, N. D., Aug. 20.—The Fargo 


e.| fire department was called last 
1 night to quell a protest of 345 W. 
‘| confined in the Cass county The 


| sheriff boasted that “we practically. 
drowned them.” The men are to be 
called before the justice of the peace 
on charges of, “malicious mischief.” 
The I. W. W. were put in jail be- 
cause they actively agitated for a boy- 
cott on Fargo and Cass county, com- 
plaining that 16 harvest hands were 
unjustly arrested on Aug. 3rd. North- 
west authorities generally have be- 
come notorious for their disregard of 


| the rights of the harvest workers. 


1 


Phonograph Work Revives. 
PHILADELPHIA, August 20. —(FP) 
—Victor Talking Machine Co. is tak- 
ing on workers at the rate of 100 a 
day, bringing its force to 4500,” be- 
cause of increased production of 
phonographs equipped with Tea te 
ceiving sets. y 
one 
I British Missionaries Safe.” 
“LONDON, Aug. 20.— Eight Si 
missionaries belonging to the Chtirch'’ 
Missionary Society who were captured 
by bandits in China are safe and are 
being kindly treated, according to ad- 
vices receſved here today. f 
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l. M. M. MEMBERS 


| cause the company employs non-union 


4 * Contrastors Gir 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., August 20.— 
(FP) Twenty or more con 

signed up with striking building labor- 
ers when all other workers except 
bricklayers walked out in sympathy. 
About 200 ‘hodcarriers and laborers 
are affected by the agreements which 


| give them their wage increases to 75 


and 85 cents an hour. The five big- 
gest con rs, who employ over 
400 laborers, are refusing to grant 
workers’ demands despite the sympa- 
thetic strike. 

Union bricklayers are out on the 
office building job contracted by 
Leonard Construction Co., headed by 
former Senator Harry A. Leonard, be- 


men on another job. Bricklayers are 
prevented by their agreement with 


Yemployers from participating in sym- 
| pathetic strikes. * 


The general strike committee is 
hopeful that because of Leonard’s 
breach of contract all union brick- 
layers will walk off their jobs. Leon- 
ard is the leader of the builders’ as- 
sociation fight against building trades 
unions in New Haven. By 


Soviet Planes Going to Canton. 

SHANGHAI, Aug. 20.—Two Soviet 
airplanes, en route to Canton on a 
flight ffom Moscow, arrived today. at 
Kaifeng, according to reports received 
here. 


\ Close Convent in Mexico. 

MEXICO CITY, Aug. 20.—The con- 
vent of Guadalajara has been closed 
by police order and thirteen Spanish 
‘nuns ordered expelled under the terms 
of a law prohibiting foreign teachers 
* in Mexican schools. 


46 alles Trying to Put it over. a 


J MEXICO CITY, Aug. 20. To facili- 


tate settlement of the controversy. rag- 
ing over the agrarian Jaws, President 
Calles has announced plans to give 
the leaders of the agrarian commis- 
sion diplomatic appointments abroad 
and to replace them with commission- 
ers more in -sympathy with. the pro- 


rene ese eas 


[0 YouR PART FOR THE PRISONERS 


= = 


political prisoners. In India, China, 
Japan, Germany, Italy. Poland, 0¹ cho- 


States thousands ot workers have 
fallen victims to the capitalist courts 
and are dragging out weary ‘months 
and years in filthy jails from which 
they will emerge, if death does not 
first overtake them, ill and broken. 


wherever capitalism flourishes. From 
Tom Mooney in a California jail to 


tured and beaten, there is no diff 
ence in the motive of the bosses 2 
the crime of the prisoners, It is the 


workers to free their own «48s at the 
risk of death and the enge of ‘the. 
bourgeois class against those who 
would wrest from them their power 
And this revenge in its frenzy knows 
no-bounds. And it is useless to hope 


} 


the medium of electricity. 
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HE jails of the world are filled with 


Slovakia, Hungary and the United 


Workers are persecuted and jailed 


political prisoners in India, jailed, ani 


attempt on the part of courageous. 


for mercy. Our hope lies only in our- | 


selves. A strong defense must be built 
up with which to fight; and funds 
must be raised for the wives and chil- 
dren of class war prisoners; for legal 
defense and counsel and for affording 
some material comfort for the victims 
themselves, who, in black holes of the 
jails that capitalism has provided for 
the workers, wait and hope for a mes- 
sage from the outside. 


has been organized for the great pur- 
pose of defending and caring for those 
who fall in the first trenches of the 
war between hosses and workers. Its 
scope is international and its aim is 
to defend class war prisoners every- 
where, no matter what their political 
affiliations. In this great work help is 
needed. Each one must do his bit. 
This means you and your tellow work- 
ers. 

Help to make the outing at Pleasant 
Ray park, New heute or 23rd, a 
s"ccess. 


The International Labor Defense 
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on an equal footing with other pow- 
ers was 1 so much 
as having even beén given considera- 


even the-rather insignificant resolu- 
tions of that conference could not be 
carried out; the fourteen points of 
Mr. Wilson, which for a moment 
shone over China like a ray of hope 
that vanished all too soon; then at 
last, the establishment of the ‘Soviet | 
22 which thru a prolonged 
8 conquered its right to an 

worthy of it, the Soviet gov- 
ernment with its policy of equality 
with regard to China just as in re- 
gard to other countries, and the re- 
nunciation of unequal treaties by the 
Soviet republics. 


s beautiful les : 

Chinese eorle ‘were. Pe Sh has 

its ; this, however, slowly; first he advises China to set 
Chinese 


the 
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N „ ee that I cannot agree with the 
the fulfillment of promises it | which nowadays is quite a gen: 
received. Then, as time went on, | one, namely: first, set your house 


1 
8 57 
i 


ik his spee 
* to China to to act 


her house in order. I regret to say 


111 


| Soviet Trade Union Delegation in china 


Soviets influential in China. 
There is quite a natural interest at- 


quently and yet so groundlessly spok- 


: tached to the question of our influence 
on the national revolutionary move- 


en of, but in the simple, tho more et- 


ficient and stronger fact, which was 


so ably and pointed out to 
by Mr. Mochizuki. It consists in our 


policy of equality and justice to China 


in words and in deeds, a policy which 


we have realized and have been real- 
izing both thru our treaty and thru 
every step in our relations with this 
country. g 

Now, since China has thus bean 
able to establish equal relations witb 
a great power, this certanly encou.- 


yin order, and then your national as- 
pirations will be satisfied. 


To set one’ s house in order is, of 


1172 
i 
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main point. 


| Therein lies the essential defect of & 


widespread estimation of the present 
situation. First, the order, and then 
the question of unequal treaties. But 
there cannot be the order such as is 
desired as long as there exist the un- 
equal treaties. Nor is any lasting and 
serious improvement in the situation 
possible until and unless some issue 
be found from that vicious circle. 


China Must Struggle. 
Together with Mr. Mochizuki, I am 
glad to recall the glorious and heroic 
struggle thru which went France, 
Italy, America. On their victorious 


banners, when the birth of those na- 
tions and states was dawning there 


pe |demanded the 


| medical life. When an alien body, an 


; its el —— against — at 


et ar ee © eee 
a &- K. ; h Ch > a of r- 
r 5 8 heen with all ty, fraternity, equality! Take, for in- 
0 same principle. ff | stance, the case of Italy or America; 
Soviet Socialist | théirs was not an easy struggle, it 

this influence | was one that for years and decades 

the national ‘claimed the greatest sacrifices and 


straining of all the 


Before the Chmese people, too, 


chere lies a difficult path of strug- 
gle, unless all its lost rights and 
_ | privileges be returned to it willingly, 


on our model. I am far from the 


| slightest intention of instigating any- 


one; my idea is drawn from the ox- 
amples history gives us of the form- 
ation of the great nations of the 


world and is based on an analysis 
of the moving historical forces as 
they are developing en in 1 In 


ite 


no other way can 

‘that vicious circle ot which wid 
than either thru a 
2 


„Don't Throw Cold Water.” 

Mr. Mochizuki further said today 
to his Chinese friends: Stop those 
acts of violence, let, there be no vio- 
lence! Well, of course, there must 
be no acts of violence, but it seema 
to me that it is reasonable to make 
this appeal to both sides which are 


presently at issue. 


To conclude my speech, I may 
venture to draw an example from the 


1 the be z= d forces of the 


In itself, a rise of temperature, be- 
ing but the result of infection; may 
in many cases play a useful toned 
And the physician who would center 
all his attention on the high tempera- 
ture, forgetting all about the causes, 


would be but a poor physician in- 


deed. By mistaking the effect for 


pe ge 2 a 
infection with a: h 


Fever Win eas the | r- 
ganism and is a source of anxiety. to 
those concerned. Nevertheless, it 
would be irrational to seek to bring 
down the temperature by covering 
the patient with ice, for, without de- 
stroying the infection, we might kill 
the organism. In other words, one. 
cannot cure a sickness unless one 
is quite clear as to its causes. The 
events in China are most complex: 
still, this should not make us mix 
up the causes and effects or forget 
that we won’t help matters by pour- 
lag cold water on an inflamed organ- 
am. l 


Chinese Will Win in Liberation. 
I do not know what the issue will 
situation in 


Put a copy of the DAILY 
WORKER in your pocket when 
you go to your union meeting. 


; 
Sewer. 


(Critique of Gomez's Article, “Labor | 
and Empire,” in the July Workers 
Monthly.) 


| — N 
HE article, Labor and Empire,“ 


written by Manuel Gomes in the 
Anti-Imperialist (July, 1925) Number 
of the WORKERS MONTHLY, pur- 
ports to contain a theoretical 


without reference to the article of 
Gomez, be adequate, as that would 
leave undisturbed the errors already 
absorbed in the minds of many read- 
ers. Moreover, that is not the way 
that a Comunist organ corrects the 
errors committed in one of its articles. 

So much by way of explanation. 
Now to an analysis of the more im- 
portant errors, not in the order of 


wage slavery if it were not for the 
appearance of imperialism.” Such 
speculations are un-Marxist and futile. 
Marx showed that capitalism leads 
thru accumulation to concentration 
and centralization of capital. This 
leads inevitably to monopoly capital- 
ism, which is the primary economic 
basis of imperialism. Thus Comrade 
Gomez's “if” partakes of scholastic 
medieval speculation and not of Marx- 
ism. Moreover, there is no justifica- 
tion for the conclusion, even allowing 
‘the premises. Countries that have not 
“developed monopolistic finance capi- 
talism are “backward countries.” On 
what ground does Comrade Gomez as- 
sume that non-imperialist backward 
countries imply a victory of the pro- 
letariat? Moreover, America, more 
than any other advanced country, still 
has, or has had until recently, an. ex- 
panding home market—but to go fur- 
ther would be to lose one’s self in the 
very maze of scholastic speculation 
that Comrade Gomez's “if” hypothesis 
implies. 

“The Peaceful Period of Capitalism.” 


This is Leninist phraseology, but 
Comrade Gomez gets his dates, or 
rather, his periods, mixed. The “peacé- 
ful period of capitalism“ in the United 
States Gomez dates from 1894 to the 
world war. This, he adds, is an inter- 
national phenomenon. In another part 
of the article he even speaks of the 
“peaceful period of impérialism (!)” 
The truth of this “historical” matter 
is that the peaceful period of capital- 
ism ends precisely where imperialism 
begins. By the “peaceful” period is 
meant that period roughly included in 
the second and third quarters of the 
nineteenth century when the first wars 
for capitalist unity were generally at 
an end (the so-called national wars) 
and when capitalism was based on the 
production of consumption commodi- 
ties as its typical industry, and when 
liberalism, “free trade. and Jeremy 
Bentham” prevailed in economic prac- 
tice and political theory in the most 
advanced countries. The classic land 
of the peaceful free trade, free com- 


onizing try. ‘ 

But the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century is characterized by the 
change from “light” to “heavy” basic 
industries—that is to say, from tex- 


only be “sold” to a backward country 


thru political influence or control of 
that country’s government. A railroad, 


grants or grants of natural resources. 
Finally, it is superfluous to point out 
that the exporting of the “metal prod- 
uct” called a railway implies the ex- 
port (investment) of capital as well, 
Thus begins the scramble for con- 
cessions and spheres of, influence, for 
colonies and protectorates, for gov- 


ernments “friendly to foreigners” and . 


governments friendly exclusively to 


American or British or German or ‘ 
French capital, and all the other 


slaughts of imperialist nations on 
backward ones and on each other. 
This, the warlike period of capital- 
ism, is the imperialist period, and be- 
gins with the beginning of monopoly 
capitalism, and export of capital. In 
other words, the warlike period of cap- 
italism, in the Leninist sense, begins 
when Gomez says the peaceful period 
of capitalism begins. Any one who 
fails to take into account this funda- 
mental difference between the textiles 
and metallurgy, between the export of 
underwear and che export of metals 
and dollars, cannot grasp the first es- 
sentials of imperialism and the impe- 
rialist epoch, | 

Moreover, it is a contamination with 
bourgeois pacifist “Hague conference” 


sources of imperialist wars and on- 


apologists on the other, to believe that 
the period preceding 1914 (roughly 


from 1890 to 1914) was a peaceful |. 


period. The Hague conferences were 
only the plaster on the ulcer. The 
armament race was on, the world wr 
was brooding. It almost broke out 


petition and  non-state-intervention 


in 1905 and again in 1911. 
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illusions on the one hand, and with 
the psychology instilled by imperialist | 
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Warlike period of capitalism. A fail- 
ure to grasp this makes the world war 
a phenomenon without precedent 
causes, and makes the wars against 


conscious reflection of pacifist illu- 
sion and imperialist apologetics. 
Gomez, in his “historical back- 
ground” takes the strikes of 1870 to 
1894 in the United States as an evi- 
dence that up till 1894 there was a 
warlike period and after 1894 a peace- 


ful period. This, of course, has noth- 
ing to do with Leninist analysis of 
imperialism although Lenin is dragged 
in and quoted. 
in on was 
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Asia, Africa and Latin America, thru 

the policy of imperialism.” (!) But 

enough of the “historic background.” 
“Superprofits.” 

The second part of the article deals 
with the economic basis of capitalism, 
under the heading of “Super-profits.” 
Here the errors are even graver and 


the economics-of the exploitation of 


all the more unfortunate that Gomez’s 
analysis is incomplete, incorrect and 
The first source of “super-profit” ac- 
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by omission as well as by what is 
stated. The masses must be broken 


(Continued on page 7) 
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“Workers, Subject Peoples, and the 
Revolution.” The questions here con- 
sidered are of a tactical, po na- 
ture and therefore vital for the action 
and “practical conclusions” for a Bol. 
shevik party. Again there is lament- 
able confusion and even a false tac- 
tical position. 

| Gomez discusses, citing 


1 | 
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ND here I encounter Comrade 
Wolfe, who declares that all of 
my basic propositions are incorrect. 
What are these propositions? 1 
haye set them down plainly in my 
article, the first six of them tabulated, 
with numerals precisely as all of 


-them are tabulated here: 


(1.) That by intense exploitation 
of subject peoples under the condi- 
tions of imperialism, the capitalist 


„ence between selling . 
. |flannel underwear, etc, If my critic 


(10.) That the theory of super- 
profits is thus a strong weapon in 
our hands against the-labor bureau- 
cracy and the socialists, and against 
the imperialist policy of the bour- 
geoisie, an instrument which en- 
ables us to establish a connection 
between the industrial proletariat in 
this country and the national liber- 


(11.) That the American work- 
ers must take the lead in establish- 
ing a fighting alliance with the 

of America’s colonies and 
semi-colonies. 


hyp mee are the propositions that 
Comrade Wolfe says are incorrect. 


development of monopoly, the transi- 
tion from the era of the hegemony of 
the textile industry to the era of 
the iron and steel industry, the differ- 


railroads and 


did any research work to get this ma- 


.|terfal he might have saved himself 


the trouble by consulting one of my 
own articles, entitled, “Lenin and the 


_|New Wave of Marxism,” which ap- 


peared in the March number of the 
Workers’ Monthly, this year, Com- 
rade Wolfe's criticism shows that he 


. | does not even perceive what the basic 


fact that they are clearly stated 
enumerated, One might read his ar- 
ticle thru without having the slight- 
est conception of what I had been 
writing about, The truth is that he, 
and the group in our party which he 
represents, are not deeply interested 
in the problem of getting the Ameri- 
san masses into motion against impe- 
rialism but rather in academic gener- 
alizations separating theory from ac- 


tion. 


talistio countries of Europe (in much 
[the same form as the above quotation 


“ 


foregoing paragraphs sum up 


I my article on Labor and Empire 
4 and give an idea of the persistent 


wrong-headedness of Wolfe’s attitude 
toward it. They do not touch upon 
the specific points that he tries to 
make. I shall now take these up one 
by one, answering them not only in 
my own words, but by quotations from 
official documents and recognized 


my statement that the American 
workers might have already 

off the whole system of wage-slavery 
‘if it were not for the appearance of 


showed that capitalism leads thru ac- 
cumulation to concentration and cen- 
tralization of capital. This leads in- 


evitably to monopoly capitalism which 
is the primary economic basis of im- 


what ground does Comrade Gomez as- 
sume that non-imperialist background 
countries imply a victory of the pro- 
letariat?” 


YOLFE ought to know that I do 
not assume non-imperialist back- 
ward countries imply a victory of the 
proletariat—altho in the present, im- 
perialist epoch, the overthrow of capi- 
talism in even a “backward” country 
would be such a victory, and if 
Wolfe does not understand this his 
conception has nothing in common 
with Leninist theory. What I was 
concerned with was to show how capi- 
talist rule was prolonged thru im- 
perialism, this historical example 
serving as an introduction to the pro- 
position that imperialism is the back- 
bone of wage slavery today. Whether 


congress 
of the Comintern, presented by Com- 
rade Lenin himself: 

“But for the extensive colonial 
possessions acquired for the sale of 
her surplus products and as a 
source of raw materials for her 
ever-growing industries, the capital- 
istic structure of England would 
have been crushed under its own 


Will Comrade Wolfe have the 
temerity to say that the “but” in this 
sentence “partakes of scholatl me- 
dieval speculation and not of Marx- 
ism?” 


Y critic will no doubt reply that 

the conditions in England were 
quite different from those in the Unit- 
ed States, but that does not alter the 
question of the allowability of hypo- 
thesis. Moreover, Comrade Wolfe 
does not give my original statement 
intact. In my article I did not speak 
of the United States alone, but of 
England, France and the other capil- 


from Lenin's theses), at the same 
time drawing in America which as 
part of a world system could not help 
but be profoundly influenced by the 
general development, 

Now as to the “peaceful period of 
capitalism,” about which Comrade 


1 EFORE touching upon my critic’s 
* misconceptions, however, I am 
obliged to clear away some false im- 
pressions that he endeavors to create 


weight long ago.” 4 
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he places an exclamation point after 
the misquotation. 
pears anywhere in my article. 
I did say was: “The climax of the 


struggle to obtan super-profits is thus 
far different from the period of 
which char- 


‘peaceful development’ 
acterized its earlier stages.“ A peace- 
ful period in the struggle to obtain 


super-profits is something quite differ- 
ent from a “peaceful period of impe- 


rialism,” as the reader will see fur- 
ther on. But where Wolfe has played 


me most foul is in the important mat- 


ter of dates; by taking two state- 
ments of mine out of their context 
and placing them in unnatural asso- 
ciation, he arrives at the following 
monstrous distortion: 

“The ‘peaceful period of capital- 
ism’ in the United States, Gomez 
dates from 1894 to the world war. 
This, he adds, is an international 
phenomenon.” 


| A ND this, when I expressly stated 


that early period of storm and 
stress of European capitalism culmin- 
ated around 1871, adding that this de- 
velopment in the United States came 
“Jater and in a necessarily modified 
form.” Farther along in the same 
paragraph I remarked that “the so- 


called peaceful period of capitalism”. 


(which everywhere followed the per- 
iod of storm and stress) “was an in- 
ternational phenomenon.” 0 
To anyone reading the paragra 
without deliberate perverseness of in- 
tent, the meaning is quite clear. No 
one who has seen any of my articles 


on imperialism— Wolfe least of all 


could honestly believe that I date the 
so-called “peaceful period” of world 
capitalism from 1894 to the world 
war. 


But I must admit that 


wars 


In the second and third quarters of 
the 19th century occurred the revolu- 


tionary uprisings of 1830-31, 1848-50, 


1863 and 1871, and that wars of 1854- 


55, 1859, 1864, 1866 and 1870. The 
period between 1848 and 1871 brot in- 
to being modern Italy, Hungary, and 
Germany. Incidentally, the years 
1868-71 marked the peak of the activ- 
ity of the International Workingmen’s 
Association (the First International), 
which could hardly be said to reflect 
a peaceful epoch of capitalism. 


No such phrase ap- 
What 


I cannot 
agree with Comrade Wolfe’s dates. 
“By the peaceful period,“ he says, 
is meant that period roughly includ- 
ed in the second and third quarters 
of the 19th century when the first 
e [eau for coitalint. nations} anity mace 
c ö 


4 


second and third quarters ot 
the 19th century—the middle vears 


of the century, that is—are revolu- 
tionary and not peaceful.“ They are 


so characterised by Comrade Buk- 
harin, who points out that a new per- 


iod did not set in until later. In his 
report on the Question for a Pro- 
gram for the Communist Internation- 
al, delivered at the fourth congress 
of the C. I. (November 18, 1922), he 
says; 

“Following the revolutionary 
epoch of the middle of last century, 
an entirely different historic epoch 
in the development of the capitalist 
system set in, it was the epoch 
of the gigantic growth of capitalism. 
This growth was chiefly based upon 
the colonial policy of the bour 
geolsle and the stupendous develop- 
ment of continental industry which 
was chiefly stimulated by the ex- 
ploitation of the colonial peoples. 
This created a certain community of 
interests between the continental 
bourgeoisie and the continental pro- 
letariat which was the basis for a 
great psychological and ideological 
tendency manifesting itself within 
the working class and, ergo, within 
the socialist parties.” 
Comrade Zinoviey, in his great work 


on “The War and the Crisis of So 
eialism,“ declares that “the year 1871 


marks the close of the national wars 


for western and central Europe” (Ger- 


de $3) and this hap. 
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RUSSIA TODAY: 


| ( C ontinued f rom Yesterday’s Daily | Worker) |, 


SYNOPS!IS.—The official report of the British trade union delegation 
to Soviet Russia described the workings of foreign trade, transportation, 
industry, finance and agriculture In the Soviet Union. The trade union — 
leaders concluded that foreign trade Is increasing, and that in agriculture 
and industry the level of production le being raised. The finances have been 
placed on a sound basis, the report showed. Harm is being done to Eng- 
land by the absence of full diplomatic relations, the union leaders stated. 
Schools and universities, and literature, music and opera and the theatre 
were then discussed. Art collections, censorship, newspapers, wall news- 
papers, and freedom of the press were explained, with the conclusion that 
“the results of education are astounding.” The report then took up hospitals, 
welfdre work, sanitation, birth control, abortion, cleanliness and housing, 
rent regulations, family life, and prisons. “The Soviet government is 
achieving most remarkable results in respect to public health, housing, 
and the prison system,” says the report. Regarding the trade unions and 
labor conditions, the report states, “The Delegation were much impressed 
by the position and activities of Trade Unions under the let aystem.“ 


A 
® * * * 


As to the Govrenment's attitude towards the problem, 
interesting light is thrown by the last report to the res 
Trade Unions (page 255): In the conditions of economic or- 
ganization established here and in view of the concentration of 
the fundamental industries in the hands of the Government, 
public works are not a sound system for dealing with unemploy- 
ment. Efforts should rather be directed to the extension of in- 
dustry.” 

Unemployment caused an outcrop of small informal Co-op- 
erative! Craft Societies (artel). Many of these enterprises, such 
as the very common one of a bakers’ artel, were broken up by 
the Trade Unions. Others again, such as those of tailors and 
tanners, made good. Of the 73 tailor artels started, most were 
successful, and some have been taken in to the national indus- 
trial organizations. On the whole, however, such artels, when 
managed solely by the unemployed, failed; and only succeeded 
when advised and assisted by the Labor Exchanges and the 
unions. About 5 per cent of the unemployed have found relief 
in this manner. 

Owing to the financial failure of the contributory system of 
social insurance, it has been very difficult to keep the unemploy- 
ed in benefit, and only 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. are in regular 
receipt of this relief. - | 

Unemployment has caused some official inclination towards 
restricting overtime, but this has found no encouragement from 
the ginions, and-overtime-is: anyhow on the decrease. The aver- 
age day worked in factories divides out at seven to nine hours, 
but this does not take into acount the six to seven hours to 
which dangerous trades are restricted, the five hours of those 
receiving special education, the time off allowed for public dut- 
ies, the four to,six hours of young persons, and the seven hours 
night shift. The average overtime per month of a worker (oth- 
er than transport and Don coal) fell from 29.6 hours in 1922 to 
25.1 in 1923, and for railway workers from 52 to 22. : 

That the causes of unemployment in Russia are of a differ- 
ent character from those creating it elsewhere is evident from 
that fact that the increase of unemployment has been accom- 
panied by an increase of employment. If the total of unemploy- 
ment is equivalent to a fifth of the industrial population, the 
total of employed workers is increased by a fifth between August 
Ist, 1923, and August Ist, 1924. That is to say, the develop- 
ment of industry would have provided employment already for 
all were it not that a large proportion of the unemployed are 
unemployable under present conditions and that the improve- 
ment in wages and welfare of the town workers has drawn labor 
from the countryside. 


Insurance 


One of the first acts of the Revolution was an act for indus- 
trial insurance at the cost of the employers, but this was, of 
course, put an end to by War Communism; for under War Com- 


munism workers drew full wages whether the factory worked 


or not. The whole system was, indeed, based on the State sup- 
porting the population, and getting such service as it could in 
return. . Expenditure in public relief and social insurance on a 
scale such as this soon reached an extravagance that was ruin- 
ing the State, while the individual was not receiving as much as 
under the old system. “A noble inspiration, but quite hopeless,” 
is the epitaph pronounced on this policy by a publication of the 
Commissariat of Social Welfare (Miliutine, 1921). 


The New Economic Policy restored social insurance on the 
usual lines arranged to suit the new needs of time and place. 
The system at present is :— 


(a) Voluntary rural relief committees, with power to raise 
a rate. (The State does not contribute, though to some 
extent controls.) a 

(b) Compulsory contributory insurance for all wage-earn- 
ers. 

(c) State relief for the remainder, together with pensions. 


~~ 


Social Insurance a 
The system of social insurance will be found in the Labor 
Code. It covers the usual benefits, including grants, on birth 
and death, and for “notable service in the Revolution.” 
details see Visit to Moscow Insuranc 
The minimum unemployment 


Department, page 203.) 
efit is one-sixth of the 


average wage, the normal being one-third, and its maximum 


: pe- 
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ments now in many cases require the employer, as in Germany, 
Frade Unions have their 
own unemployment insurance, with very varying rates and reg- 
ulations. 


Labor Inspection aed By gir 
The most unusual feature in Russian labor inspection is the 


“elected” inspectors will in time be replaced by 


yet the more important work is 


Sener 
PUKE 


dustrial. This impression is strengthened by the large propor- 
tion of Communists and of workers, the former as high as 77.8 
per cent. in 1919, and the latter 75 per cent. But during 1922 
the number has been reduced from 1,150 to 808, and higher 
qualifications required; while the proportion of Communists fell 
to 63.3 per cent. and non-partisans rose from 11 per cent. to 34.8 
per cent. Of the technical inspectors 70 per cent. have a higher 
technical education and considerable experience. | 
The results of this inspection were 6.3 prosecutions per 100 
inspections in the last quarter of 1923 in Government factories, 
6.5 in Co-operatives, and 42.3 in private. These figures suggest 
that inspection has concerned itself so far more particularly 


with private enterprises. During the same period they investi- | 


gated 171,095 offenses as to overtime and 3,018 as to under age. 
The demands of the technical inspector as to improvements and 
so forth were carried out in proportion of 67 per cent. But their 
reports show that on the technical side the equipment for safe- 
guarding machinery leaves much to be desired. From a sani- 


tary point of view, energetic education of the workers has pro- 


duced a remarkable improvement. 


The Delegation find that labor regulation in the U. S. S. R. 
is a practical compromise presenting features that are interest- 
ing and instructive. Evils, such as unemployment, strikes, etc., 
though they exist in Russia, are not there, as elsewhere, essen- 
tial to the system of employment. : 


CHAPTER’ I 
Wages 


Wages Under Communism 

As the nationalization of industry developed, wages came to 
be regulated by decree at first through the Commissariat of 
Labor, then under decree of June 8th, 1920, through the All- 
Russian Central Council of Trade Unions. At this period, the 
height of Communism, the Trade Union organization was an Ex- 
ecutive Department of the Government. The wage scales were 
fixed without regard to the value of the labor, and were paid 
up to 80 per cent. in kind. The money was paid by the indus- 
try; food, clothing, and so forth by the government department; 
housing, fuel, and so forth by the municipal department; and 
as these could only pay when they had supplies the real rate of 
Wages was never realized. The food ration was regulated for 
heavy workers, light workers, and non-workers in the propor- 
tion of 4: 3: 2, though the latter for the most part got nothing. 
There were also attempts to reward extra exertion with extra 
rations; but these were discouraged. And supplies being defi- 
cient, these wages, or rather rations, were always irregular and 


| eae Sere A pioneer ot trade v 
The Central Insurance Department controls 6,200 beds and 

numerous sanatoria, which in 1923 took in 30,000 cases. of 

the best features of social welfare in Russia is that of the rest 
houses, or hotels for workers’ holidays. Over 85,000 were 30 
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K Boor The general average of wages seems now to be approach- 


their ers, 31.9 per cent. In October, 1924, metal workers had been 


— 


. , 1924, the percentages were: all industries, 68,3 per cent.; ; 
food, 116.9 per cent.; paper, 103.5 per cent.; printing, 98 per 
cent.; , 96 per cent.; textile, 85 per cent.; chemical, 82 per 

| cent.; g. 52.1 per cent.; railways, 41 per cent.; metal Work- 
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ee ee a se wages in heavy industry 
: Policy wages, which had be- and transport so as to reduce inequalities, | | 
little more than the pas of-e rationed hn. peers sine . Inequalities of Wages.—This difference in the rate of wages 
we 1 9 — N —4 t industry is due to the much greater 
* f _ Mifficulty in restoring heavy industry to a business basis. It 
treaty steadily In decline, pogan definitely works cxcustaly to Slate Urder and was therefore more affect: 
| rate at current open-market prices. | by the stress of the change to a business basis. On the other 
Oh es eet ; hand, the light industry producing largely goods of prime neces- 
The optimistic theory of War Communism that a worker sity could at once find its home market. While private.business, 
would for an equal living wage give his full energy, experience picking out the most profitable enterprises without regard for 
and efficiency to the public good, was not justified by the expe- the general public interest and with reduced overhead charges 
rience of the years, 1918-1921. It has now given place to the for national purposes, could pay the best wages of all. Thus 
plan of paying a living wage and getting the best possible pro- during the early period of the New Economic Policy, wages in 
duction by further awards, such as piecework payment, special private industry were.25 per cent. higher than in nationalized 
rates for specialists and of promotion. This plan is industry. : | EES YTS 


1. Elected to 


applied even by the Communist International to those employes 
who, not being members of the Party, cannot be relied on to do 


their best without pecuniary recognition. It is now proposed to. 


extend the system to employes in State trading and Co-opera- 
tive concerns so that by paying them a percentage on their sales, 
their efficiency may be raised to that of the salesmen in private 
trade. At present in retail trade, the private tradesman, the 
State and the Co-operative salesman are estimated to compare 
in efficiency as 118:92:89. ee . | 
Wages During the Change to Money Payments.—During the 
time when the currency was daily falling in value, food rations 
-held.a large place in-wages 


calculated wages in terms of the g cost of their own prod- 
uct; for example, in terms of a “flour rouble,“ a “leather rouble,” 
etc. But this caused almost as great inequalities: and inequities 
as the previous War Communist practice of allowing payments 
to workers in the goods they produced. These methods of pay- 
ment were converted into general payment in 
“goods roubles.” A minimum budget, representing the daily 

e worker was drawn up; the cost of this bud- 
get was determined, eventually, as often as four times a month; 
and the value of the “real” or goods rouble was calculated ac- 
cordingly. ‘The result was a living wage, though a very low one. 
For the cost was often, as in the Don Basin, fixed much lower 
ee it really was so as to help industry back towards a paying 


Money payments. In May, 1923, wage rates began to be 


fixed as a percentage of the total minimum budget. But as soon 
as there was a stable gold currency (Tchervonetz) this system 
too began to go; and an order of the Supreme Economic Council, 
September 13th, 1923, brought in payment.of government sal- 


ot aries in gold roubles. It was, however, thought that to pay all 


workers wages at once in gold roubles would unduly burden 
industry and unbalance the gold rouble. Such gold paymertt 
was, therefore, brought in gradually and first made applicable to 
transport workers, metal workers, chemical workers, the Don 
Basin and the Urals. With the exception of the Urals, there was, 
however, in the winter of 1923-24, a fall of the real value of the 
gold rouble to 80 per cent. on an average, explained elsewhere 
(See Currency) which called for additional bonuses. But with 
the spring, this last crisis, caused by the collapse of the old paper 
rouble, was over, and it was decided to give up the complicated 
calculation in goods roubles and get on as quickly as possible 
with payments in gold roubles, which had by then gained gen- 
eral confidence. There were, however, great difficulties of detail 
in carrying this out. One was the want for a time of new cur- 
rency of small denominations; which caused losses to the work- 
ers. This was first dealt with by temporary paper issues and 
then by the new metal silver and copper currency. 


The want of working capital in industry still causes delays in 
payment, but these matter much less now that the currency is 
stabilized and arrears do not lose their value. They are, how- 
ever, the main cause of discontent at present. Last autumn ar- 
rears were about 10 million g. r., but last winter they were re- 
duced to about 3 million. The delays seem generally to be only 


aà week or so, though there were cases in the Don Basin of Sep- 


tember wages not paid until November. Complaints were also 
made to the last Congress that too large a proportion of the 
wages was paid in credits for goods in the Co-operatives. 


Present and Pre-War Wages Compared.—It is almost im- 
possible to compare wages under War Communism with p 
War wages or with-wages at the present time. But since the 


es and money wages were reckoned in 


There are also still considerable differences in wages be- 


tween localities and between industries. These differences have 
caused great dissatisfaction and cases arose, as in Yaroslav, 
where the Provincial Trade Union Council illegally suspended a 
collective agreement on that account. This difficulty was dealt 
with by the State giving more orders to heavy industry and 
more working capital, so enabling it to raise the lowest rates. 
The total of this assistance given in 1923, reached 700,000,000 
gold roubles. . 


Wage Scales and Categories.—The next difficulty which be- 
came serious in the latter part of 1923, was the “Scissors” crisis 


| , (See Agriculture). In order to close the “Scissors,” wages had 
“goods” roubles on.a system much like that which developed to be kept as they were or even be lowered. | 
under similar conditions in Germany. At first certain industries reasons a regulation of wages was 


so as to reduce them generally and raise the lowest rates. The 
new official scale is as follows:— 


Unskilled labor. Skilled labor. 
Categories 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Co-efficients Be 3 TSS oe 22 25 28 381. 35 
Experts Inferior. 8 Superior. 
Categories 10 11 12 18 Mis Bua... 3 
Co-efficients . ......4.2 46 5.0 5.5 e 


The general application of this uniform scale is proceeding 


rapidly. In January, 1924, it Was already applicable to 44 per 
cent. of the industrial workers, and 90 per cent. of the transport 


workers, or 75 per cent. of the whole. 


j ek 
Since the closing of the “Scissors,” there has been a rise of) i 


wages as above described. 


Wages and Benefits. When to the rates of money wages 
are added the advantages represented by contribution from the 
industry for social insurance, worth from 15 per cent. to 20 per 
‘cent. of the wage; for educational institutions, worth 5 per cent.; 
for Factory Committees, worth 2 per cent.; and for welfare work 
required by the Labor Code (holidays, working clothes, grants 
for technical classes, etc.), worth any money up to 25 per cent.; 
and when to these are again added the advantages in respect of 
State and Municipal services, in the shape of relief from, or re- 
duction of, rent and rates, and in the form of free tickets, etc., 
for excursions and entertainments—it seems safe to say that 
the present pay of the Russian worker is very much better than 
pre-war. 

Productivity of Labor.—The productivity of Russian indus- 
try compares not unfavorably with that of Europe generally, 
where there has been a marked falling off in consequence of the 
war. Thus as the daily output of a coal miner in England was 
as low as 55 per cent. in 1921, and only 82 per cent. in 1922, in 
Russia the figure for a Don Basin coal miner was 77 per cent. 


Wages have increased more rapidly than individual out- 
put. Between 1920 and 1924, wages increased five times but 
individual output only doubled. Between October, 1923, and 
March, 1924, wages increased 15 per cent., but the output only 
8 per cent. Wages being now about 68 per cent. pre-war gen- 
eral productivity seems to be not more than about 60 per cent. 


The improvement is due to a more intensive activity. In 
pre-war times the productivity of a British worker as compared 
with a Russian worker was as 1.55:1.16. e average working 
day was ten hours, but working days in the year were no more 
than 252. In 1921, with an eight-hour day, they were 214; in 
1922, 254; in 1923, 263, or 88 per cent. of the calendar working 
days. Allowing for the liberal leave now given by law, and the 
usual average for sickness, this is fairty satisfactory. 


(To be continued in next issue.) 
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(Continued from page 3) 
‘sion as to dates is due to his pedantry 
in simply affirming to himself that 
any peaceful period of capitalism 
would have to fit neatly within the 
confines of the period of the hege 
mony of the textile industry. It is 
true that the rapid growth and dom, 
nant position of the textile industry 
furnished the basis for what Lenin 
has termed the “socalled ‘peaceful 
development’ of capitalism.” But how? 
Not simply, as Wolfe tells us, “be- 


cause the ‘struggle for markets’ with 
. ha typical ex- 
port does not require spheres of in- 
flmence, colonies, the intervention of 
states and armies, etc.”, but also by 
the very fact of the expansion of the 
market itself. Capitalism was “boil- 
ing over” within its narrow state 
confines and the expansion of the 
market provided an escape valve. It 
was this that made posible compara- 
tive “class peace” in the home coun- 


“Hew are we to combat socialist- 
Jingoism?” asks Lenin in his pam- 
phlet on “The Collapse of the Second 
International.” 
tunism which has become ripe, strong, 
and impudent, during the long, com- 
paratively ‘peaceful’ era of capital- 
ism.” (page 53.) 

Was this the second and third quar- 
ters of the 19th century? Was it in 
the revolutionary upheavals of 1830, 
1848 and 1871 that opportunism be- 
came ripe, strong and impudent? Or 
was it in the parliamentary epoch 
which followed? 


UPER-PROFITS played their role 

in the development of the so-called 
tpeacetul—peried—-lt—is very import- 
ant to bring this out here, because 
Comrade Wolfe’s main trouble comes 
from the fact that he cannot think 
of super-profits except as an attribute 
of the later period of world imperial- 
ism. To him they belong only to the 
warlike era of capitalism whereas 
actually they were one of the bases 
for the establishment of the peace- 
ful period.” 


Bukharin, in his answer to Boris at 


the fifth congress of the Comintern, 
quotes Marx as follows: 

“J. B. Say, in his eamments on 
Constanzie’s translation of Ricardo, 
made just one correct observation 
on foreign trade. Profits can also 
be made by cheating. One wins 
what the other loses. Gains and 
tosses within a country cancel each 
other. But this is not the case be- 
tween various countries. And even 
according to Ricardo’s own theory 
—which Say does not notice—three 
working days of one country can be 
exchanged for one working day of 
another. Here the law of values 
must be essentially modified. Or, 
as highly skitled, complex labor 
within a country contains a certain 
proportion of unskilled simple labor, 
so the working days of one country 
can bear a certain proportion to 
the working days of another coun- 
try. In such a case the richer coun-. 


“The latter is oppor- 
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steel products instead of 


that imperialism was full- 


19th century and the beginning of 
the 20th century. 

“Let us recall what induced a sub- 
stitution of the present-day impe- 
rialist era for the former ‘peaceful’ 
era of capitalism,” says Lenin in 
his “Collapse of the Second Inter- 
national.” “The facts are that free 
competition has given way to capi- 


It is clear that both these facts and 
factors have a real world signifi- 
cance. Free trade and peaceful 
competition were possible and nec- 
essary as long as there was nothing 
to hinder capital from increasing 
the number of its colonies and from 
seizing unoccupied lands in Africa 
and elsewhere. . the division of 
the globe compels the rivals to pass 
from peaceful expansion to an arm 


“When the colonies of the Europ 
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volutionary 
epoch of the middle of last century, 


an entirely different historic epoch 
the development of the capitai- 


ism. This growth was chiefly based 
upon the colonial policy of the bour- 
geoisie, and the stupendous 


1914” and his insulting assurance 
that “the Hague conferences were on- 
ly the plaster on the ulcer,” I find it 
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jana, and forced labor, Moreover, I went 
Into of these factors in detail. 
) 1 that I onught not to have 


tsaid the rate of exploitation is reflect- 
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growing up in their very shadow, 
“The export of capital,” says Len- 
in in’ ffs book on “Imperialism, 
“tends to hasten greatly the devel- 
opment of capitalism in the country 
to which it is exported.” (page 66.) 
T cannot be denied that export of 
capital carries with it the tend- 
(Continued on page 7). 
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actuating the emancipation of work- 

ing women, the abolition of illiteracy | 

5 1 yas age 1 to work -illegal- : : and the uplift of the cultural and pol- 

: The gau emer i ut abl 50 rd t nat t! 0 itical level wf the broad masses of the 

party work! * s work 5 working and peasant women, are win- 

ning millions of these women for the : 

social and political life of our coun- 

try, and for the constructive work of 
the Union of Soviet Republics. 

In this sphere of work the party 
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Or | er is following faithfully in the footsteps 
the ori- the oe Tame. : | 
meeting. we s with t — : 
at that | w, 

the affiliation . 
conferring 
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2 Rabotnitza. ) 
. among the | | 
: 1 to being carried . j 
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port of capital. Again the economic 

] error implies a grave political one. 

| } If the export of capital creates a na- 
oe 5 tive bourgeoisie, then such native 


opoly concessions and by use of 
force—precisely for this reason, the 
native bourgeoisie fights against im- 
perialism and is a potential ally in 
the struggle for national liberation 
which gives the proletariat its allies 
in the struggle with finance-imperial- 
ist capitalism. ; 

Who does not understand the eco- 
nomic fact in question will not under- 
stand the political corrolary expressed 
in the theses on imperialism of the Co- 
mintern and will not be able to util- 
ize, as we must and can, the national 
bourgeois revolutionary movements as 
partial allies in the struggle against 
capitalist imperialism, the final stage 
of capitalism. 


were paid, except the comrade re- 
spensible for editing tne newspaper. 
|] The whole of the members of the low- 


2 . 3 ; | ' | er party apparatus performed their 
5 ‘The. working women. immediately vert for noting ant port at uc} | John Lassen 
1 12 — . re Orman. Jef or duty as members of the party. Now, | | — — 
connected: with. the factories ‘| the purpose it a central apparatus was By SIMON FELSHIN.” °"* . 
the editorial staff of our newspaper | e on the meaning of . 
successful in gathering the mass- July, 


and affiliated to the Central] There was none gentier— 
Committee, and special organs | With a pleasantry in the last hour. 
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ganizations. Every factory nucleus, He fought to breathe, 
every Volost nucleus (rural dis-] But with so slight a frame 
cell) appointed a special organ-{ He lost to death. 
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every factory and village] That is the way of the world. 


His pen was a weapon 
Against ali the oppressors. — 


Though slight of frame | 
He shunned to rest. 
Even a little rest 
From the heaviest tasks. 
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He was a fighter 

One Who does not surrender 
Nor even falter. 

Active in Red Army. He fought in two continents, 


: Thus For which he was tracked 
„ tor instance the working and 
4 ‘ no 


d . By all the oppressors. 
peasant women aided the Red Army 
eee eee eee | during e divil War, Yobk Hart in the a 8 
came to the office of the Rabotnitza — work, organized ambulance] Set was forgotten 

3 | to ask how they could best prepare ot ö — | 
for the coming demonstrations. 2 n n Of all the oppressed. 
: participation of working and peasant 

Besides this, the working women = 
carried on active avitetion amore the {Women in the building up of the state Japanese Textile 


| 01 became a reality. 40,000 peasant 
| saldiots sent to Petrograd by the Pro-| women became mombers ef the vil Workers Slow Up As 
— wees terecid atta’ of lage Soviets, thousands of working Blacklist Protest 


- 
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— | 
* Many hundreds of working and peas-| NEW YORK, Aug. 21,—-Textile trade 
absurdly extravagant statements of 4 i but | ant women distinguished themselves | reports from Kobe, Japan, state that | 
his paragraph on the export of capi-| Then came the Red October and not only in the civil war, but in every] woolen textile workers of Nippon { 
talism. with it fresh work. But fresh forces nd of ctvil service. Even the work-| Keori Kaisha at Kakogtwa, Harima | | 
An in all, my critics article shows me ag well, fresh energies, fresh mug women of the East, enslaved and province, are slowing up production 
the work of self-conscious student de- strivings in the struggle and for the suppressed for centuries, brought] because of the employers’ discrimina- | | 
tached from reality, without an ap- „tablishment of our workers’ and | rth from their midst a considerable tion against strike leaders who were } \ 
| preciation of the dialectic movement | |. ants’ state. Every working wom- number of energetic women, capable active in the April fight. 
of things. For him the problem off |. zaw a mighty Held of activity open- of active participation in the construc-} The strike was over the attempted 
imperialism is a matter of half a doz- ed out before her. Now she had be- tive work of the Soviet power. introduction _of a “profit-sharing” 
a Hija ato slog come a citizen possessmg equal rights| Millions of working and peasant scheme by the management. The 
Renpice with ere building up of the first workers’ and ot thousands of women's delegates. 18 continuing because the company 
es of these —*. display his peasants’ state. The organized cadres of working and refused to take back strike leaders : 
Wolfe 8 a 1 The party made this clear to many] peasant women gathered around the prosecuted in the Himeji court altho 
——— pogo gr as 3 thousands of women workers and Oommunist Party grow from year to] the workers were not convicted and 
and appears to have been | peasants. Day by day, and month by | year. The number of our women | despite previous promises of the em 
Louis Boudin than of Lenin. ENS SP. MU AE The dee 


development of the institutions restored their jobs. 
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aln to assign a representative to sup- 


tion. 
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When Comrades 
non were In England on thelr way to 
the Enlarged Executive meeting of 
the Communist tIntérnational, they 
asked the Communist Party of Brit- 


ply the DAILY WORKER, with a 
weekly teview of the situation in 
Britain. 


the very critical and interesting situa- 
tion in Britain will be adequately 


and authoritatively covered. 
N 0 


LONDON, —By Mail—Special)— 


authorities estimate it at no less than 
ten million pounds to cover the period 
of the truce. There is, of course, the 
usual howl in certain sections of the 
press anent the “hold-up of the na- 
tion” to ransom, and the home secre- 
tary has even brot in his King 
Charles’ head, Comrade Zinoviev. 
The one definite fact, which emerges 
from the crisis is the united front of 
the workers’ organizations. This dis- 
play of solidarity upon a new and 
large scale undoubtedly forced the 
government and the mine owners to 
stay their hand. 

It is estimated that the loss incur-, 
red during the 1921 strike of three 
months cost £200,000,000. Evidently, 
a ten million or even twenty million 
subsidy is considered cheap in the 
circumstances, for, it should be re- 


membered, this crisis would have in-. 


volved wider section of the workers 
than, at any time in the history of 
British ‘labor disputes. 

What is interesting for readers of 
the DAILY WORKER is the shifting 
of labor’s center of political direc- 
From the beginning the trade 
unions have retained mastery and 
control over the situation. Formerly, 
the parliamentary labor party was 
successful in lifting the reins out of 
the trade union leaders’ hands. This 
time we had the uncourageous spec- 


tacle of Stephen Walsh (the war min- 


ister in the labor cabinet) leading a 
deputation to Ramsay MacDonald de- 


manding in the event of a strike that 
‘the, parliamentary labor party would 
, hold up all business in the house of 
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transport workers not to move 
any coal. 8 2 2 

While the dispute so far has been 

a distinct: triumph for direct action. 
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taking out membership cards in 
Communist Party it would be a mis- 
W 


slip of the tongue. 
dilemma before British industrialism 
compels the bourgeoisie to go in for a 
cut in wages. | ) 
Italy, Belgium, 
Germany and France, to mention but 
a few of the more important ones, 
are practically closed for Britis 
coal. In addition to reparation coal 
the developments of electricity and 
oil as fuel in Italy dispenses with the 
former demand for Bi coal. Ger- 
many is using millions of tons of lig- 
nite to meet her own demands, 
while fulfilling her coal and coke ob- 
ligations under the Versailles treaty. 


Belgium and France are also funding | 


reparation dumps an offset for Brit- 
We can, therefore, only 


that the retreat of the British Per 


owners and the government is a! 
od for gaining time. 
unexampled unity in trade unionism, 
and sections like the engineers and 
railwaymen also negotiating, it is 
obvions that an attempt will be made 
to split the ranks and tie up the sec- 
tions with separate agreements. 

One remarkable feature of events 


is the emergence of the Communist | vic 


Party policy on the top. The party 
has blamed the miners’ leaders for 
not having any positive program to 
put forward, and allowing the mine 
owners to choose the ground for the 
fight. It has demanded the mainten- 
ance of the seven hour day, the main- 
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Faced with an 


ing called under auspices of the party 
and the minority movement. The 
werty has issued a manifesto to the 
workers to stand firm, and has sent 


pute to assist the strikers. 

2 ¢ # 
| This week-end concludes the Em- 
pire Labor Conference called by the 
parliamentary labor party. This is 


the first of its kind having delegates 
from Australia, Africa, British Guiana, 
Ireland, Canada, India, etc. What the 
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next time in accordance with the 
wishes of his bourgeois masters. Mac- 
Donald has declared for the unity and 
integrity of the empire (tho not on a 
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ation we would return next year 
two comrades into the area of the dis-| stronger than ever. This is actually 


happening. Over 76 branches of trade 
unions, trades councils, local and di- 
visional labor parties are supporting 


ae clause 3, which excluded Commun- 
as delegates. Notwithstanding 
the volume of evidence to show how 
unoperable it was, the Executive Com- 


mittee are going to propose to the 


next congress to ratify all three 
clauses and to go further and recom- 


mend to trade unions not to appoint - 


Communists when selecting delegates 
to labor conferences, 

You should know that there is a 
standing order which says that no 
question upon which a decision has 
been taken may be raised for three 
years unless with the consent of the 
Executive Committeé. Nevertheless, 


[. P. affiliation keeps coming up each 

| year im greater and greater volume. 
This year one large trade union, the 

Iron and Steel Trades Confederation, 


moves to rescind all previous resolu- 
tions against the Communist Party. 


g . Letters from 


Oar 12 


What Allis The American Worker? 

To the DAILY WORKER:— In a 
statement before the institute of poli- 
tics of Williamstown, W. J. Castle of 
the state department enlightened 
once again the American people why 
Coolidge objects to the Soviets and 
is opposed to the recognition of the 
Soviet government of Russia. He at- 
tacked the Soviet as an “inciter of 
war.” Soviet Russia who has just 
renounced all the territorial rights 
and claims of the old czarist govern- 
ment, “an inciter of war.“ 


The revolutionary workers of the 
world have proclaimed that the ex- 
ploitation of working men, women 
and children by a clique of selfish, 
greedy, parasitic individuals is as im- 
proper, unjust and out of date, as the 
old-time slavery and serfdom. 

The Russian workers have accord- 
ingly abolished the old - antiquated 
capitalist morals in favor of this high- 


er standard of justice, which recog- 


nizes ‘only one class, the working 
‘class, with no exploiting parasites and 
to which class all workers are wel- 
come without distinction of race or 
color. 

The Russian workers have fought 


‘valiantly and many paid with their 


lives. 
The Workers’ Soviet government is 
the most stable government in the 


a’ 


world, at present, barring none. The 
‘ed army is alert and ready to repel 
ll attacks against the Soviet Union. 
And the red army has the solid and 
ictive backing from all the class con- 
scious workers in every country of 
the globe. a 

That much is certain, but at any 
rate, it is in the interests of human- 
ity as a whole, Soviet Russia as well 
as the rest of the world that normal 
relations be established and free trade 
resumed. Our industry is in a state 
of depression. Many of our factories 
are shut down, with the warehouses 
overstocked because of lack of mar- 
kets. The Russian market could have 
absorbed a great part of our output 
of manufactured articles, agricultural 
implements, locomotives, steel prod- 
ucts and machinery, if we had resum- 
ed normal intercourse with Soviet 


Russia. Even as our trade with Rus. 


sia is restricted under the abnormal 
present conditions, it has been report- 
ed in the New York Times that the 
All-Russian Textile Syndicate has pur- 
chased this year $36,300,000 worth of 
cotton alone from the United States. 
One could imagine then to what enor- 
mous extent our exports of all kinds 
would have grown under free trade 
and more favorable relations with 
Soviet Russia. * 


The official report of the Britieh 
Ant 8 


Trade Union delegation to Soviet Rus- 
sia, states: That transportation, in- 
dustry and agriculture are steadily im- 
proving and that the finances of the 
Soviet Union have been placed on a 
stable basis. 


The FrancoBelgian, German and 
Swedish labor delegations to Soviet 
Russia are all united in unanimous 
praise of the heroic struggle of the 
Russian workers and their unlimited 
triumph, 8 


The reports of the workers’ dele- 
gations to the Soviet Union give the 
lie most emphatically to the Greens, 
the Lewises and the other fakers of 


4 


the A. F. of L. But will the rank 
and file of American labor allow these 
fakers to fool them forever? Have 
not the members of the A. F. of L. 
any self-respect? Can they still swal- 
low the crazen calmnies about the 
Soviet Union in face of nearly all the 
European workers’ delegations’ re- 
ports? ) 

It is high time that American la- 
bor should send its own delegation | 
to Soviet Russia and learn for them- 
selves the renal facts and conditions 
in the workers’ country. 

A country of 130,000,000 is being 
run by the workers themselves. It is 
worthwhile studying and may come in 
handy some day.— Charles Golosman. 


Corruption In Michigan. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Editor the DAILY WORKER: No 
wonder we have Ben Gitlow cases in 


— 


America. A country where such an 


like Berger. 


A few days ago I was told of a case 
which illustrates the rottenness of 
capitalist politics. A man named Fitz- 
gerald was appointed about a year 


o by Governor Groesbeck to a post- 


tion in the state office building at Lan- 


sing. His salary is $6,000.00 per an- 
aum. 


His title is Business Manager ot 
the Highway Department which occu- 
pies the fourth floro of the building. 
Ile has thesretical duties which he 
haa not the ability or experience to 
fulfill. But outside of this his impor. 
tant duty is to get rid of the anti- 
Groesback element. If an opposition 
party could get into power they would 
of course do the same. 


Fraternally, 
Civil Engineer. 


** 


GARY, IND., ATTENTION! 


The DAILY WORKER, Work. 
ers Monthly, Rabotnicza Tri- 
buna and Novy Mir are for sale 


at the Workers’ Co-operative - 


Restaurant, 1733 Broadway. 
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